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Itadds valuable nutritive ingredients to the bread, buscuit, ete., raised with it, which nothing else used for 
raising bread does, 

It is the only BAKING POWDER used and publicly recommended by physicians as being nutritious and 
beneficial to health. 

Baron Liebig, the eminent chemist of Germany, saidof it: “I have, through a great series of experiments 
— myself of the purity and excellence of your production, The bread has no acid, is easily digested and 
of the best taste. Aside from the conveniences this invaluable idea of yours has provided, I consider this inven 
tion as one of the most useful gifts which science has made to mankind! It is certain that the nutritive value of 
the flour will be increased ten per cent.” 

The late Dr. Samuel Jackson of the Institute of Medici ine in the University of Pennsylvania, whose opinion. as 
a physician and physiologist, is held in such high estimation, said: “ Your Preparation, while it makes a li 4 
sweet, and palatable b , restores to it the phosphate of lime which had been separated from the flour, and 
adapts it as an aliment for the maintenance of a healthy state of the organization. 

The cost is about half that of ordinary Baking Powder. If you cannot obtain it of your grocer, send a three-cent 
stamp to the manufacturer for a sample packet and cook-book. 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
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THE “ CHIMNEY” ON THE SOUTH-WEST 

THE MATTERHORN. |a tiny handkerchief, fell down from above, and 

— covered the little bl 

ECENTLY we picked up a book of travels, | valley from which the 
containing some very graphic descriptions. | no more.” 

The most striking paragraph was something | 

like this: “One of our party, through a field-glass, | 


ack spec ks from view—and the 


travelers had set out, knew them 


In a slightly different form, this story is repeated 
ulmost every year. Numbers 
saw a number of little black specks, like so many | d 


set out with the 
letermination to 


risk life and limb, in climbing 
some height 


ints, creeping slowly up the side of a distant peak ht, merely to have it to say that they’ ve 


Suddenly, an innocent-looking mass of white, like done it. And we presume it will long beso 
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138 
while human nature can be so fool-hardy as it can 
al present 

They’ve done it, though! That is, one after 
another, every peak in the Alps has been ascended, 
though several of the highest have held out in- 
vincible until lately. Alpine clubs and adven- 
turous individuals have conquered, though many 
precious lives have been.sacrificed to a bubble ; 
though of countless bodies it may be said that no 
man knoweth their sepulchre unto this day; and 
though the world goes on, unconscious of being 
made any better by this endeavor. 


THE COL DU LION. 


The Matterhorn, the highest mountain in the 
Alps, was the last to be scaled, It is nearly fifteen 
thousand feet high, and rises abruptly by a series 
of cliffs which may properly be termed precipices, 
a clear five thousand feet above the glaciers which 
surround its base. The superstitious natives in 
the surrounding valleys (many of whom atill 
believe it to be not only the highest mountain in 
the Alps but in the world . spoke ofa ruined rt ity 
on its sump 


you laughed they gravely shook their heads, told 


mit wherein the spirits dwelt ; and if 


you to look yourself to see the castles and the | 
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walls, and warned one against a rash approach, 
lest the infuriated demons from their impregnable 
heights might hurl down vengeance for one’s de- 
rision. Stronger minds felt the influence of the 
wonderful form, and men who ordinarily spoke 
or wrote like rational beings, when they came 
under its power seemed to quit their senses, and 
ranted and rhapsodized, losing for a time all com- 
mon forms of speech. The Matterhorn remained 
so long unascended, less on account of the difi- 
culty of doing so, than from the terror inspired 
by its invincible appearance. There seemed to be 
a cordon around it, up to 
which one might go, but no 
farther. 

The Matterhorn looks 
equally imposing from what- 
ever side it is seen; it never 
seems common-place, and in 
this respect, and in regard 
to the impression it makes 
upon spectators, it stands 
alone amongst mountains. 
It has no rivals in the Alps, 
and but few in the world. 

The seven or eight thou- 
eand feet which compose the 
m actual peak have several 
By) well-marked ridges and nu- 
} merous others, The most 
i continuous is that which 
leads toward the north-east; 
the summit is at its higher, 
and the little peak called the 
Iiérnli, at its lower, end. 
» Another one that is well pro- 
nounced, descends from the 
summit to the ridge called 
Furgen Grat. The slope of 
the mountain, that is between 
the two ridges, will be re- 
ferred to as the eastern face. 
A third, somewhat less con- 
tinuous than the others, de- 
scends in a south-westerly 
direction, and the portion of 
the mountain that is seen 
from Breuil is confined t 
that which is comprised between this and the 
second ridge. This section is not composed, like 
that between the first and second ridge, of one 
grand face, but it is broken up into a series of 
huge precipices, spotted with snow-slopes and 
streaked with snow-gullies. The other half of 
the mountain, facing the Z’ Mutt glacier, is not 
capable of equally simple definition, There ar 
precipices apparent, but not actual; there are pre- 
cipices absolutely perpendicular; there are pre- 
cipices overhanging ; there are glaciers and ther« 
are hanging glaciers; there are glaciers which 
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tumble great séracs over greater cliffs, whose 
débris, subsequently consolidated, becomes glacier 
again; there are ridges split by the frost, and 
washed by the rain and melted snow into towers 
and spires; while everywhere there are ceaseless 
sounds of action, telling that the causes are still 
in operation which have been at work since the 
world began, reducing the mighty mass to atoms, 
and effecting its degradation. 

Most tourists obtain their first view of the 
mountain either from the valley of Zermatt or 
from that of Tournanche. From the former direc- 
tion the base of the mountain is seen at its nar- 
rowest, and its ridges and faces seem of prodigious 
steepness. The tourist toils up the valley, looking 
frequently for the great sight which is to reward 

iis pains, without seeing it (for the mountain is 
first perceived in that direction about a mile to the 
north of Zermatt), when, all at once, as he turns 
a rocky corner of the path, it comes into view, 
not, however, where it is expected; the face has 
to be raised up to look at it—it seems overhead. 
Although this is the impression, the fact is that 
the summit of the Matterhorn from this point 
makes an angle with the eye of less than sixteen 
degrees. So little can dependence be placed upon 
unaided vision. 

The view of the mountain from Breuil, in the 
Val Tournanche, is not less striking than that on 
the other side, but usually it makes less impres- 
sion, because the spectator grows accustomed to 
the sight while coming up or down the valley. 
From this direction the mcuntain is seen to be 
broken up into a series of pyramidal, wedge- 
shaped masses; on the other side it is remarkable 
for the large, unbroken extent of cliffs that it 
presents, and for the simplicity of its outline. I; | 
was natural to suppose that a way would more | 
readily be found to the summit on a side thus | 
broken up than in any other direction. The 
eastern face, fronting 4 ermatt, seemed one smooth, 
impossible cliff, from summit to base; the ghastly 
precipices which face the Z’ Mutt glacier forbade | 
any attempt in that direction. There remained 


for the second time. The fifth, in August, 1561, 
was made by Mr. Edward Whymper, the gentle- 
man who finally reached the summit for the first 
time, and gave to the world a published account 
of it. But not before he had tried eight times 
did he succeed, the same causes conspiring against 
him as the others—bad weather, lack of time, 
scarcity of companions and difficulties with guides. 
Not until July, 1864, did he at last stand upon the 
summit of the famous mountain, but he bought 
his success, as the sequel will show, at a terrible 
price. The cost of such a feat is seldom made up 
for by the fleeting gratification. 

In common with most of the explorers, Mr. 
Whymper made his earlier attempts upon the 
south-western side, the one facing Breuil, in the 
Val Tournanche. In the first of these endeavors, 
he and his guide passed the night among the cow- 
herds in their sheds, on the highest slopes of the 
valley, not far from the base of the Glacier du 
Lion. At seven o’clock, they made a start and 
soon reached the glacier, treading over the hard 
beds of old snow, until crevasses became so fre- 
quent and large as to interfere with their progress. 
Thence they turned to the rocks of the Téte du 
Lion, which overlooks the glacier on the west. 
Some scrambling brought them to a great natural 
staircase, up which it was comparatively easy to 
climb, and soon they reached the hard, narrow, 
icy ridge of the Col du Lion. Here they decided 
to spend the night, but, as the illustration shows, 
it is a dangerous place. On one side a sheer wall 
overhangs the Tiefenmatten glacier, on the other, 
steep, glassy slopes of hard snow descend to the 
Glacier du Lion. Throw a bottle down. the 
Tiefentnatten—no sound returns for more than a 
dozen seconds. 

“ How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low.” 

On the north rise the great cliffs of the Matter- 
horn, on the south the overhanging ledges of the 
Téte du Lion. 

The night spent upon the Col was so cold that 
water froze under their heads. About midnight 


only the side of Val Tournanche, and it will be there came from on high a tremendous explosion, 
found that nearly all the earliest attempts to followed by a second of dead quiet. A great mass 


ascend the mountain were made on that side. 


| of rock had split off and was rapidly descending 


The first efforts to climb the Matterhorn were | toward them. ©n it came, mass after mass, pour- 
made in the years 1858 and 1859, by the guides of | ing over precipices, bounding and rebounding 
the Val Tournanche, from the direction of Breuil, from cliff to cliff, the great rocks in advance 
and the highest point attained was the place now smiting one another. Fragments from time to 
called the “Chimney,” at an elevation of twelve time dropped upon the tourist and his guide, and 
thousand six hundred and fifty feet. The next added to their alarm. The bulk of the rock- 
attempt was made in 1860, by Messrs, Parker, of shower, however, was probably distant. In addi- 
Liverpool, by the eastern face. They reached an | tion to precipices and pitfalls, cold and storms, 


eleyation of about twelve thousand feet, arid were 
then obliged to give up their undertaking on 
account of unfavorable weather. The third, was 
made in J860, by Mr. Hawkins and Professor 
Tyndall, the fourth, in 1861, by the Messrs. Parker 


these avalanches of snow, of ice or of stones, are 
among the most terrific dangers of mountaineer- 
ing. 

At daybreak, Mr. Whymper and his guide com- 


menced the ascent of the south-west ridge. This 
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part of the climbing he considered the easiest, and | Téte du Lion, and not ¢ except the Dent d 
he describes it as follows: “ The rocks were fast) Herens, whose summit is still a thousand feet 
and unencumbered with dé ris, the cracks were | above us, stands in the way; the ranges of the 
good, although not numerous, and there was} Graian Alps, an ocean of mountains, are seen ata 
nothing to fear except from one’s self. So,” he| glance, governed by their three great peaks, th 
continues, “we thought, at least, and shouted to| Grivola, Grand Paradis and Tour de St. Pierre- 


at ieee 


| 
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4 PERILOUS DESCENT. 


awake echoes from the cliffs, Anh! there is no! How soft, and yet | harp they look in the 


response. Not yet; wait awhile—everything here early morning! The lav mists have not sto 
is upon a superlative scale; count a dozen, and begun to rise—nothi: is obscured, even the 
then the echoes will return from the walls of the | pointed Viso, all but a hundred miles away, is wit 


Dent d’ Herens, miles away, in waves of pure and | perfectly defined. Thi 


upe 


undefiled so ind, soft, musical and sweet. Halt a “Turn to the east : 1 watch the sun’s slanting alo. 
moment to regard the view! We overlook the | rays coming across the Monte Rosa snow-fields. the 
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Look at the shadowed parts and see how even | crevasse, and the waves of drifted sn w, producing 
they, radiant with reflected light, are 1 h minute more lights and fresh shadows, 
liant than man knows how to depict > } rkling on the edges and glittering on the ends 
even there, the gentle undulations giv f t ining on the heights and illumi 


within shadows, and ] 


———— ———————— 





THE MATTERHORN FROM THE RIFPPELBEI 


stones or ice have left a track, there are shadows | dazzled eye returns for relief to the sombre 


upon shadows, each with a light and a dark side, | crags 

with infinite gradations of matchless tenderness In less than an hour after leaving the Col, they 
Then note the sunlight as it steals noiselessly |!reached the “Chimney,” formed of a smooth, 
along and reveals countless unsuspected forms straight slab of rock fixed at a considerable angle 
the delicate rippte-lines which mark the concealed | between two others equally smooth. Mr. Whym- 
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per got up it unassisted, but the guide refused to 
go any further. It was useless for one man to go 
on alone, so the expedition had to be abandoned. 

In the years immediately succeeding, Mr 
Whymper made seven more attempts. The first 
time he was accompanied by Mr. Macdonald and 
three guides; but a snow-storm arising, these last 
refused to continue the expedition, just as the 
party had reached the cliff overlooking the Col 
du Lion. The next day, Messrs, Whymper and 
Macdonald passed beyond the Chimney, but there 
one of the guides was taken ill, and it was neces- 
sary to carry him Lack to the village. 

Again Mr. Whymper set out, this time alone. 
He reached a height more elevated than any one 
had ever attained, at a remarkable streak of snow, 
valled the Cravate, running across the mountain 
at an altitude of thirteen thousand five hundred 
feet above the sea, Still, it seemed imprudent for 
him to aim for the summit of the mountain with- 
out a companion, and he proceeded to descend 
On his downward way, he slipped over a precipice, 
and had a severe fall, barely escaping with his 
life. Soon after, with two guides, he again made 
an attempt, and passed beyond the Great Tower, 
which stands twelve thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-two feet above the sea, four hundred and 
forty-two feet higher than the Chimney. Heavy 
mists arose at the time, and again the guides de- 
clined to go on. Still, Mr. Whymper did not 
despair, and the next day he started again with 
one man, upon whom he thought he could rely; 
but, though this time he made his highest point 
so far, he found difficulties insurmountable by two 
alone. The next time he took five guides, but was 
again defeated by heavy storms. Meanwhile, 
Professor Tyndall had been making attempts in 
the same direction; in the first of these, he reached 
a point elevated about thirteen thousand feet; in 
the second, thirteen thousand nine hundred and 


seventy feet, or, as he says, within a stone's throw of 


the summit. Even when so great an authority as 
Tyndall had declared ascent to the top impossible, 
although he had been in sight of it, Whymper was 
not discouraged. But he had been thinking of a 
new route, namely, by the way of the eastern face, 
which appeared from below, one sheer, smooth, 
almost perpendicular cliff. 

When one looks at the Matterhorn from Zer- 
matt, the mountain is regarded (nearly) from the 
north-east. The face that fronts the east is conse- 
quently neither seen in profile nor in full front, 
but almost ha!f way between the two; it looks, 
therefore, more steep than it really is. The 
majority of those who visit Zermatt go up to the 
Riffelberg, or to the Gérnergrat, and from these 
places the mountain naturally looks still more 
precipitous, because its eastern face, which is 
almost all that is seen of it, is viewed more directly 
in frunt. Comparatively few persons correct the 
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erroneous impressions they receive by seeing th 
face from this pomt of view. 

Mr. Whymper, however, noticed that ther 
were places on this eastern face where snow ré 


1] 


mained permanently. Such beds as these, he 
argued, could not remain through summer unless 
the snow had been able to accumulate in the 
winter in large masses, which it could not do at 
an angle much exceeding forty-five degrees, or 
unless there were ledges upon which it could rest 
He discovered, moreover, that the rock-strata on 
this side were the opposite of those on the other, 
retreating instead of overhanging. The mountain, 
indeed, looked repulsively smooth; still, his 
seventh expedition was terminated not by any 
difficulty on this side of the peak, but by the old 
troubles of storm and obstinacy of guides. 

On the morning of the 15th of July, 1865, Mr 
Whymper made his eighth and successful attempt 
This time he had no lack of companions. He was 
accompanied by three Englishmen—Lord F 
Douglas, Messrs. Hudson and Hadow—and three 
guides. The whole way upward was so easy that 
they proceeded quite leisurely, and were aston 
ished to find that places which from Riffelburg 
looked entirely impracticable, were so far from it 
that they could run about, At a beight of fourteen 
thousand feet, they arrived at a perpendicula: 
cliff, and could no longer continue on the eastern 
side, and passed over to the northern side. 
Their chiei difficulties now were the steepness of 
the way and the accumulations of ice. Still they 
had reached a point higher than had yet been 
made, so they had every encouragement to move 
on toward the summit. Besides, the faithless 
guides had organized an independent parity, and 
Mr. Whymper and his friends had reason to fea: 
that the others might outstrip: them by the old 
route. But on the 15th of July, 1865, they 
reached the summit, and found the snow untrodden. 
They had conquered! The Matterhorn was won | 

They soon had their flag flying, and then 
shouted to the other party, whom they could see 
like mere specks an immense distance below them. 
The company of guides, hearing the sounds, were 
struck with terror, and turned and fled, believing 
that the old traditions were true—there were spirits 
They reached the valley with 
Meanwhile, towns and 


on the mountain. 
!a gloomy story to tell. 
citics for miles around had seen the standard on 
the top of the peak. 

The view is described as being grand, with, 
however, the one drawback of being confused, on 
account of the multiplicity of objects and the im- 
mense distances. The atmosphere was perfectly 

still and free from all clouds and vapors. Moun- 
tains fifty—nay, a hundred—miles off, looked 
, All their details—ridge and 


sharp and near. 
were faultless. Not one 


crag, snow and glacier 
of the principal peaks of the Alps was hidden. 
| 
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First came the Dent Blanche, hoary and grand ; 
the Gabelhorn and pointcd Rethhorn, and then 
the peerless Weisshorn ; the towering Mischabel- 
horner, flanked by the Allaleinhorn, Strahlhorn 
and Rimpfischhorn; then Monte Rosa, the Lys- 
kanom and the Breithorn. Behind were the 
Bernese Oberland, governed by the Finsteraar- 
horn, the Simplon and the St. Gothard groups, 
the Disgrazia and the Orteler. Toward the south 
appeared Chivasso on the plain of Piedmont, and 
far beyond. The Viso, one hundred miles away, 
seemed very close; the Maratime Alps, ore hun- 
dred and thirty milesistant, were free from haze. 
Then came the Pelyoux; the Ecrins and Meije; 
the clusters of the Graians; and lastly, in the west, 


'Croz, the guide who was assisting him 


After remaining so high for one hour, the party 
prepared to descend. Mr. Whymper was seated 
apart sketching, while the others were being roped 
together by the guides, he intending to join them 
in a moment or two. Then it was remembered 
that their names had not been placed in a bottle 
and left by the flag. This Mr. Whymper and one 
of the guides remained behind to do, while the 
others started on, As they were descending the 
difficult part, Lord Douglas, who immediately 
preceded the guide who went before Whympe A 
asked to be tied to these two last, as he was to 
those who went before him. Not long after, Mr. 
Hadow slipped and fell, overturning with him 
They, in 





sHe SUMMIT OF THE MATTERHORN IN 1565 


gorgeous in the full sunlight, rose the monarch of 
all—Mont Blanc. Ten thousand feet beneath 
were the green fields of Zermatt, dotted with 
vhalets, from which blue smoke rose lazily. Eight 
thousand feet below, on the other side, were the 
pastures of Breuil. There were forests black and 
rloomy, and meadows bright and lively; bound- 
ing waterfalls and tranquil lakes; fertile lands and 
savage wastes; sunny plains and frigid plateaux. 
There were the most rugged forms and the most 
graceful outlines; bold, perpendicular cliffs and 
gentle, undulating slopes; rocky mountains and 
enowy mountains, sombre and solemn or glittering 
and white, with walls, turrets, pinnacles, pyra- 
mids, domes, cones and spires. There was every 
combination that the world can give, and every 
contrast that the heart could desire. 
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turn, dislodged Mr. Hudson and Lord F. Douglas. 
All four shot forward, making frantic efforts to 
save themseives, when the rope between them and 
the guide and Mr. Whymper, who were alone, 
broke right off. After this, it was impossible to 
help the un‘ortunate men. They passed one by 
one over the precipice, and fell, a distance of four 
thousand feet, upon the Matterhorn glacier below, 
Such was the tragic ending of the day’s efforts. Of 
a party of seven, there returned but three. 

For half an hour these three were unable to 
move, the two guides trembling and crying like 
infants. At length, terrified at every step, they 
made some progress, slowly nearing the safer parts 
of the way. No traces of their unfortunate com 
panions could be seen, and they continued their 
descert. Suddenly a mighty arch appeared, rising 
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above the Lyskamne high into the sky. Pale, On the 19th of July, the bodies of Hudson and 
colorless and noiseless, but perfectly sharp and | Hadow were ‘recovered, and interred in the litth 


defined, except where it was lost in the clouds, | churchyard at Zermatt. That of Croz was also 
this unearthly apparition seemed like a vision | found, and laid near them. But the remains of 
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from another world, and, almost appalled, they | Lord Douglas have never been discovered, only a 
watched with amazement the gradual develop- | glove and a belt reached the surface of the glacier, 


ment of two vast crosses, one on either side. It|the body probably having been arrested upon the 


was a fearful and wonderful sight, and, coming at | rocks above. 
iv , - ; 
Thus the Matterhorn, invincible for centuries, 


such a moment, was impressive beyond description 
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was conquered at last But it seemed to take 

rrible vengeance upon its captors for presuming 
to tread upon its sacred heights. The memory of 
its first ascent is asolemn and atragie one. Yet 
it is not unlikely that we shall hear of more who 


have paid for empty glory with their lives. H. 
ART MINISTRIES. 


EIGH HUNT tells us, “Beauty is nothing 

but the loveliest form of pleasure.” In how 

many subtle, beautiful shape s, then, do the 
ister arts bring their embodiments of pleasure 
into our matter-of-fact, work-a-day world! How 
they multiply our enjoyments, refine and idealiz 
our employments, investing life’s prosiest details 
with a glamour of enchantment, smoothing rough 
places, softening hardness, filling dreary solitude 
with breathing shapes, giving speech to silence, 
and bringing soft harmony from the echoes of 
earth’s harshest discords! In their God-appointed 


rreeting to all, gather- 





work they extend hands of 
ing in their true embrace all who will accept their 





pleasant ministrations. In their hands, joy finds 
& purer expression, a deeper, broader range; sor- 
row, soothed by their sweet revelations, is scarcely 
sorrow, it grows to be a tearful luxury. 

Like the blessings of sun, air and dews, their 
influence is wide-spread and universal. From the 
dainty connoisseur, whose artistic perceptions 
drink in life from the bits of canvas made im- 
mortal by the genius of a Rembrandt, a Titian or 
a Meissonic ry whose ear catches with de light the 
rolling ‘chords of a Mendelssohn or a Handel, and 
whose soul rises on the cadences of the grand 
word-harmonies of a Milton, a Shakespeare or a 
Spenser, down to the sturdy washerwoman, who 
papers her shanty with gay pictorials, “ because 
they do be so comfortable to look at,” and who 
sees unearthly beauty in her flaring print of the 
virgin, each heart has its own ideal world, into 
which these gracious pumisters of all that is fair 
are working their way unobtrusively, persuasively, 
asking no elaborate reception, no costly entertain- 
ment, only stipulating that the place be garnished 
and made a fit dwelling-place for the pure visit- 
ants! 

When they have established their altars, wl 


fragrant incense arises—what harmony and beauty 


at 


wait upon their worship! Poesy calls up her rare" 
imagery, rare shadows almost tangible and em- 

bodied ; painting robes the fair forms in vestments 
gathered from the rich store-houses of earth, air 
and skies; music, Tygmalion-like, breathes into 
them a soul-life! Ah, existence is sweet under 

such influences ! 

O earth’s tired ones, think! If life is vexhtious, 
and you are over-weary of it; if real, tangibl 


riches are gone, and your wealth all lies of neces- 


sity in the land of the “shadowy and the un- 
- ” i 
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known,” then, like kind, ministering spirits to 
your tired soul, the sister arts come, with all their 


velw 
vely 


lo , loving offices, speaking in winning tones to 
eye, ear and heart of a wealth, fabulous but im- 
perishable, that may be yours only for the grace of 
acceptance ; placing within your reach a sorcerer’s 
wand that will for you annihilate time, place and 
circumstance, transmit all base metals into pure 
gold for your use. It will create for you froma 
few feet of canvas and a palette of colors, a pen 
with a drop of ink at the point, or a sweep of light 
fingers over the waiting strings of an instrument, 





a City of Refuge, a place fair and impregnable, its 
fair proportions shining in fancy’s light, its chimes 
sounding in your ear a sweet me lody, lulling your 
heart into a glad content, far beyond the reach of 
the disturbing sound of the rude jangling of earth’s 
bells rung out of tune! 


Mrs. Lucy Marian BLINN 


SOMETIME. 


( (iil LDHOOD’S dreams! those beautiful 
dreams— 
/“ Ichoes of long ago; 
Voiceless visitants, trooping in 
With stately step and slow ; 
Heroes and lovers—the grand ideals 
Pictured in innocent rhyme ; 
Castles so grand that stood in the land 


Of sweet and charmed “ Sometime.” 


Oh, the witching air of that land so fair! 
E’en the veil of time scarce hides 

Where hope’s bright wing is hovering, 
And the bliss we covet bides. 

To-day may ring with tireless hand 
Joy’s purest, richest chime ; 

But, oh, we long for a grander song 


In the realm of glad “‘ Sometime 


Who that has lived, and loved, and fought 
The battle of life with a will, 

But can see by the way some landmark lay 
Wher hopes lie buried still? 

With a sigh and tear o’er the lowly bier, 
We hasten on to the shrine 

Where every soul may its burden roll, 
In the fairy land “ Sometime.” 

But what are a few dark, weary days? 
What matter our buried joys ? 

When we stand at last on the verge of time 
They will seem like useless toys: 

For hope still beckons and points beyond 
To a glorious, golden clime; 

Listening and longing, we seem to hear 
The sweet refrain ‘‘ Sometime.” 

Evia Ler. 
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A GIRL’S HERO. 





BELIEVE they christened her Daffodil— 
whether because she came in the month of 
daffodils, or because of the pale gold of her 

hair, I am not sure. Bat she had lost long ago 
the first petals of her flowery name, and was known 
only as Dilly—Dilly Day—or, if that was not 
sufficiently descriptive and explanatory, Deacon 
Day’s pretty daughter. Not pretty after the type 
of novel heroines exactly, for the inventory of her 
charms would make no such glowing paragraph 
as the charms of novel heroines do. 

A simple country girl, with pure, healthful com 
plexion, clean, abundant hair, perfect teeth, sweet 
breath, features by no means faultless, but capable 


of expressing the varied emotions of her soul, and 


a form of medium height, not at all fairy or 
sylph-like, not at all stately or statuesque, but 
firm, plump, robust—in fact, a trifle inclined to 


stoutness, a quality which Dilly did not recollect 
1 


ever to have seen set down in the catalogue of 


attractior 
story world, and therefore not quite pleasing to 


belonging to her beloved heroines o 
her artistic sense of grace and beauty, though her 
very liberal share of that other rarer sense, mis- 
named common sense, had not suffered her 
resort to any de sperate measures in the case, and 
nature ran her own sweet, willful way. 

But if Dilly was not herself one of the superla- 
tively beautiful and miraculously gifted creatures 
that dazzled her young imagination, she was per- 
fectly assured that she should encounter her 
“fate” —fond word during the impressible age of 
sentiment—in one of those kingly heroes with 
princely patronymic that move so magnificently 
in the high-colored, thunder-charged atmosphere 
of romance, and she kept always a vague outlook 
for his coming, not at all staggered by the fact that 
she had never seen—no, nor met with one who 
had ever seen- 
of such a being in the heavens above, the earth 


unything in the image or likeness 


beneath or the waters under the earih. He was 
very real to her; she lived much with him in 
thought, and never doubted that, by some subtle 
instinct of her heart, she should recognize him at 
the first instant of meeting. Tall, dark, with a 
lofty brow; 
sweet, melancholy smile beaming only for her; a 


deep, soul-thrilling eyes; a rare, 


somewhat haughty and dominant bearing in re- 


spect to others, but soft, yielding, gracious an 
tenderly protective toward herself. Ah, he was 
very clear to her inner sight. She should know 
him instantaneously, even as he would know her, 





in that blessed moment which, soon or late, must 
bring them face to face. And, I suppose, sh 
never hailed the morning but with a thrill of 


wonder as to what the day might bring forth, and 


the vague expectancy of those who watch, not 
hour the Master cometh. Her 


knowing at wha 
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lamp was always trimmed and burning, and s} 
held herself in sweet readiness to greet the haste: 
ing bridegroom. 

It was, then, with some brooding thought of hi 
possible nearness, that, having concluded he: 
simple duties in the deacon’s well-ordered hous: 
hold, she set forth one balmy June evening for 
quiet ramble through the golden-green fiel: 
shining in the soft, clear sunset, and sweet wit 
the breath of clover and the vespers of rejoicing 
birds, 

g, indeed, looked she in her pale 


Very charming, 
pink cambric, with the daintiest of white ruffled 
aprons, her yellow fall of hair caugh: loosely in a 
silken net, her straw hat swung by its black ril 
bon from her arm, and in her plump, fair hand, 
which the saucy sun had Jately dashed with two 
or three dainty beauty-spots, profanely called 
frec kles, a tiny edition of some favored poet Ten 
nyson, perhaps, « ertainly not Watts. 

She was thinking a little discontentedly, as sh« 
went out through the orchard bars into the broad, 
upland pasture, agleam with the gold of butter 
cups, that there was no chance in her prosaic life 
for the slightest adventure, no possibility of falling 
into any imminent danger from which her unseen 

here, in the very nick of time, might rush to 
rescue her after the manner of novel heroes. 

But then—ah, then! An artist with sketch 
book under his arm might suddenly cross her 
path! An author seeking recreation in balmy 
country ways might stroll meditatively near ! 

She paused to picture to herself the possible re 
sults of such a meeting, unheeding in her abstrac- 
tion the heavy thud of quite other feet than those 
of which she was dreaming, until their close ap- 
proach, and the sound of labored breathing, broke 
the spell of her reverie, and turning quickly about 
she saw coming toward her, at hot speed, a vicious 
cow, With rolling eyes and lowered horns, betoken 
ing unmistakably malicious intent, 

You will please mark that it was only a cow. 
Heroines without number have aforetime been 
chased by mad bulls ; but here was neither heroine 
nor bull. 

With a feminine shriek of terror, Dilly bounded 
forward, her eyes fixed desperately on a distant 
stone wall, which seemed her only hope of salva- 
tion. But the sunden fright had deprived her of 
gher usual vigorous strength, and like one in a 
nightmare she struggled in vain to reach the goal, 
her almost paralyzed limbs refusing to obey her 
will, and she had accomplished but a few paces 
when she sank panting to the ground; and over- 
come with horror as the animal’s hot breath 


‘swept over her face, she, for the first time in her 


life, fainted dead away 
Her next conscious thought~—which, indeed, 
was scarcely conscious—was, that she had just 


swam the river Styx 1 struggled upon the 
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shore; that she heard upon the other side the dog 
Cerberus barking out of his three heads at a horrid, 
hundred-horned monster with distended, red eye- 
balls; and then that Aquarius had rushed up with 
his water-pot, and was deluging her with its con- 
tents, while she gasped and struggled for breath. 

Presently this nethe r world chaos resolve d itself 
into every-day elements, and Cerberus was Saul 
Browne’s shepherd dog in full chase of her late 
pursuer, and Aquarius was Saul Browne himself 
in gray working-blouse, standing over her with 
his new straw hat dripping from its recent despe 
rate plunge in a neighboring water-trough. 

He was a cool-blooded fellow, in the main, this 
clear-eyed, bronze-cheeked, full-chested young 
Hercules; but he had never before chanced to 
have a fainting damsel on his hands, and he was 
not quite certain what he ought to do in the case, 
until the gurgle of the watercourse suggested an 
expegient, and hastily improvising a cup from his 
hat-—though very like a sieve—he succeeded, by 
dint of perseverance, in accomplishing the desired 
result, At least he supposed that he had accom 
plished it, and no one could have deprived him of 
the pleasant delusion, when the resuscitated young 
lady sat up, and rubbing the water out of her 
azure eyes, looked about her with a bewildered 
air. 

“Oh, that horri 
realizing sense of the situation broke upon her. 


brute!” she exclaimed, as a 


“Yes, it was lucky that we were so near, Train 
and J,” responded the stalwart Saul, assisting her 
to rise, and conducting her to a seat on a low, 
shelving rock, which he, singularly, seemed to con- 
sider a better support than his arm. 

“ Good-day, old fellow!” he said, patting the 
shaggy head of his pet, as, having chased his game 
a quarter of a mile away, he rushed back for the 
commendation so dear to his canine heart. 

Dilly reached out her hand to add her share of 
compliment. 

“Really,” she said, with a grateful, upward 
glance at the master,“ [ don’t know to which ] 
owe the larger debt of thanks—to you or Train.” 

“Qh, to Train, by all odds,” was the quick re 
sponse. ‘In fact, being busy with my corn culti- 
vation in the adjoining field, I don’t know as | 
should have seen your desperate strait if Train 
had not called my attention, and begged leave t 
run to your assistance. ‘ You're right, Train, go,’ 
[ said, and your enemy presently found an attack- 
ing instead of a retreating party to deal with.” 

“I’m sure [ cannot be s fliciently grateful for 
such gallant defense,’ Dilly murmured, still 
caressing the triumphant Train under Saul’s in- 
dulgent gaze. 

“Well, it wouldn't be pleasant to be gored by a 
beast like that, certainly,’ he said, coolly. “ And 
now rest here a litile, and | think you will feel 
able to resume your walk. I will leave Train to 
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guard you. I see Whitefoot is laying back im- 
patient ears because [ don’t return to my 
plow ” 

Dilly felt just a trifle vexed. Was Whitefoot’s 
impatience of so much more consequence than her 
timidity and weakness? After all, it was onlv 
Browne. What did she care? She had 


known him from childhood, though he had been 





Sat 


away for years, only recently returning to take 
charge of the handsome estate left, on the death of 
his father, under heavy incumbrances which he 
was working diligently to remove. 

This was the first time Dilly had chanced to 
speak with him since he came home; the first time 
she had thought of him, in fact; and somehow, 
theugh she wouldn’t have admitted it, she was a 

od deal shaken by the encounter, and Saul’s 
strong, decided face, which had no weak, uncertain 


) 


lines, rose very often before her vision during the 


ne Xt twenty four hours, 

The evening following, remembering how re- 
miss she had been in neighborly ecurtesy to Widow 
Browne, she walked over to mak- a friendly call. 
Saul was in, his working-blouse exchanged for 
gentlemanly apparel, and himself very dee} ly en- 
raged in the stu dy of some scientific book, which, 

wever, he immediately laid aside to give his 


individed attention to his mother’s young guest. 





Dilly was really quite struck by his ready con- 
versational talent, and the remarkable force and 
beauty of his ideas, and under the fascinating spell 

f the pleasant talk she did not mark the rapid 
flight of time until the soft fall of the summer 
darkness brought to mind the half mile she had 
yet to walk, and she rose with excuses and hasty 
adieus 

But Saul, with hat in hand, stood ready to 
attend her, proffering his arm with all the ease 
and grace cf her fancied hero—only, Dilly thought 
with a sigh, he was no hero at all, but just simply 
Saul Browne, a common farmer. 

A pity, a thousand pities, she mused, for really, 
he had talent for a higher calling, though she had 
never thought of it before. And with the idea of 
inciting him to a loftier ambition, taking much 
credit to herself for such laudable motives, she 
said to him aa they walked slowly toward the 
leacon’s thrifty home: “I am surprised, Saul, 
hat you don’t choose a learned profession instead 

f sitting tamely down to the humdrum life of a 
farmer.” 

Ah!” spoke he, with soft, lingering intonation. 
(nd what profession would you recommend 
“Why,” said Dilly, thoughtfully, ‘“‘you have 

the ability I’m sure to make a good lawyer.” 

‘Really! But I think I can do better,” re- 
turned Saul, with pride. “Deal so justly, and 
live in such fraternal relations with men that, so 


‘ ; ] 


far as the sphere of my influence extends, there 





shall be no work for lawyers 
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“And what do you say to medicine? A physi- but she was feeling just now as if the help might 
cian can do much good,” Dilly suggested. lie on the other side, and she said, very humbly, 
“T believe I can do even better, if you will ex- | with even a little thrill of appeal: “Come to see 
cuse me for saying so,” responded this evidently | me, sometimes, Saul, and we will talk more of 
self-assured young man. “I need no diploma to | these matters.” 
practice the laws of health, and my example may “ Nothing could give me greater pleasure,” hi 
help to inforce a truth which meets with but slow responded, with a very certain pressure of the hand 


acceptance, that, with right habits of living there he was about to release. 





is no mor or doctors than for lawyers.” And he came, somewhat rarely at first, but with 
“Divinity, then,” said Dilly, timidly. “That, growing frequency dropping in unceremoniously 
surely, you must consider a study worthy of you.” at odd, unexpected hours, always with some strong, 


Saul threw back his shoulders, casting his clear, uplifting word, or suggestion of homely, practical 


gray eyes an instant upward. | wisdom that went straight to Dilly’s soul, rousing 

“T bless God there are more ways of studying | and stirring her to new impulse and action. Life, 
divinity than are taught in the schools,” he) the plain, prosy, humdrum, matter-of-fact, every- 
answered, reverently. “But I would be a doer) day life, that she had regarded as a state simply 
rather than a preacher of faith and good works. | to be endured until she could escape it, began now 
And if each of us would live according to our! to assume a new, strange, thrilling interest, and 


light, it would pulse higher, shine brighter, and | she took hoid of its humble duties with a reverent 
the world would straightway flame from east to| and rejoicing spirit, setting herself eageghy at 
west with a refulgence of glory that all the masters | tasks which she had once looked upon as so far 
of divinity could not kindle if they preached till | beneath her dignity that she had only performed 
the crack of doom.” them from a kind of outward compulsion, and 
“You might make authorship your profession, | with unconcealed disdain, seeing no beauty at all 
perhaps, and immortalize these peculiar ideas of | in things so low and common 
yours,” Dilly further insisted. And curiously, as she grew in this rare grace, 
Saul smiled. “One may be an author if he} she thought less and less about that marvelous 
have something to say worthy of attention,” he | superhuman being whose magnificent posturing 
replied, “but the man who makes authorship aj on the stage of her future, seen vaguely through 
profession is very likely, from the necessities of | its swaying, shadowy curtains, had furnished her 
the case, to say a great deal that is just as well, or| with much fanciful if not useful diversion; and 
better, left unsaid. Very few are called to that | she recalled, with a flush of shame, the precious 
high office, and the best of these, perhaps, do not | hours she had squandered in idle dreams, pictur- 
live by their calling. No, little girl, it is much | ing with minuteness the events which could never 
better to act well an humble part than to aspire to| be realized, which, indeed, she now could not even 
one we cannot adequately fill. Besides, I will not | wish realized. For, into the place of this wonder- 
acknowledge my work, if worthily performed, | ful, Protean figment of her imagination had 


one whit less deserving your respect and admira- | slipped a warm, vital, living presence, certain and 
tion than the ‘learned professions’ which you satisfying, with a personality which she blushingly 
urge upon me, nor can I admit that it will not | recognized as belonging to Saul Browne, who had 

1 evening thought, filling 


contribute just as much to my owa elevaticn and become her morning an: 
the good of society. Character is of vastly more | her life and absorbing her worship with the godly 
importance than employments. These are digni- virtues of her ideal knight; for, mark you, the 
fied or degraded by the spirit a man brings to| maiden will have her hero though she make him 
them. An old truism, to be sure, but it bears re- | out of the commonest clay—what he lacks, her 
petition. J may write a braver sermon and a) loving fancy readily supplying. 

grander poem in my corn-fields this summer than All the time, I suppose, this cool, calm, self- 
I could ever get upon paper, and, I doubt not that possessed, but modest and unassuming young man 


humanity will be infinitely more blessed by my knew perfectly well what progress he was making 

efforts than if I had attempted a more ambitious in the affections of the shy, reticent, but entirely 

strain.”’ transparent young woman, though you would not 
They had reached the gate that led up to the have guessed it from his manner, which betrayed 

deacon’s door, and the last words were sp %ken in no consciousness of his dominion 

the dim, sweet shadow of the locust that stretched |The months slipped away into those pale, dreary, 

its white blossoming boughs above their heads. ethereal days that seem like the chastened and 
Dilly sofuly withdrew her hand from Saul’s arm purified spirit of summer come back to the old 

and held it out to him in parting. She had haunts, bringing divine airs with her. 

meant, in kindly encouragement, thinking how Saul’s poem of “The Corn-field” was nearly 


muh she might benefit him, to ask him, with the completed. The huskers were making mournful 
least Lit of condescension, to call on her some day,’ music among its dry stalks on the rare October 
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day when, athirst for the winy air, Dilly thought 


of some dainty mosses she must have for decora- 


tive purposes, and, with basket on her arm, set 


forth across the upland pasture, where, in the 
sweet June weather, she had met with the bovine 
uiventure already recorded 

r iin, from his dream 
knoll in the corn-fi 


y outlook on the sunny 
ld, saw her as she came into 
view, and a nting with keen delight, the pros 


a tran p as } is de gship dearly loved, 


bounded aw it f speed to join her, meeting 
with the gr ious we me and the approving 
gO ad dog rr in on which he confide ntly 
counted, At the same time Saul, pausing in his 
work, a3 was his habit, to fling back his shoulders 
1 f t his eyes a moment on the landscape, 
found his roving gaze arrested by the loveliest fea 
re in velies least, to him—and a sudden 
im] 1 him to hallow that day above all 
others by an acknowledgment of his love—an 
impulse which, La happy to say, he did not re 
sist, for t g one’s love is like writir g a poem 
one must be int vod for it to make satisfactory 





work, In a moment he had leaped the fence, 


gained Dilly’s side, taken her basket npon on 


arm and drawn her hand closely within the other, 
looking down at her with eyes which struck to 
her soul a prescience of the confession that, at 
last, must « e,and she paled, and flushed, and 


trembled, not daring to meet again that fixed 
tender, absorbing gaze. They walked on a space 


in silence 1 silence more eloquent than any 
yusness 


speech, their hearts thrilling with a consci 





of the sweet secret which they are certainly ir 


very mu h less haste than I to tell and have dons 
with before the dinner s s sounds, 
¥ Dilly, darling,” 


they had ga ned the sun t of the hill—and of 


spoke = l 








their bliss nd the s imering, golden wor! 
lled away in clouds of splendor at their feet 
“ Dillv, darling—life is so beautil I pray you 
for love’s sweet sal Lt us share it always 
together 
I don’t know what D said—[ don’t think 
Saul did, but he must have been satisfied j idging 
by the be itivuds expressed in | s face as he seat 
his darling on a moss-grown stone, and plack 
himself at her side in a rapt ; 
was wise to make the most of, and p ng as | 





might, for the like might 
in mortal life. 
Poor Train did not understand it at all. The 


visions of chattering, discomfited squirrels w 





had been swimmir 
were suddenly scattered, but with the meek patience 
and resignation, for w h a dog 
laid himself down with a sigh, dropping his1 
between his paws, and lifiing his eyes 
trustfulness to those « n face 


far by ine cor 


with a yoy so 


that it v iguely disquic ted and saddened |] n, 
though, after all, it was only another of th per- 
plexing mysteries that forever baffled his poor, 
dull brain. 

We shall have to leay them 1 there n eir 
exalted height, we haven't 1 to get them down. 
Certainly, they will get down soon enough to the 
common world again, and find trials and petty 


vexations sufficient to balance the brief 


in which we are happy to leave t 


WRITTEN UPON FINDING A FI AVI 
PIVE-LEAVED clover, thou 
( ) { pon thy stem so siend 
Surprise more welcome just be 
So inn tiv t nder, 


No blaze of beauty marvelous 


Flashed up in saucy greeting 
—— 


For such a look a child might 


] 
some downward gaze up meet 


y so COY an 1 shy 


t 
From out thy 





green nest peepil 
Where cradled ’mid the grasses s 
x thou hast been sleeping 


Ah! could’st thou know the yea 





That this de light should measure 


The eager fingers that should gras 


p 
This unexpected treasure ? 
Sav 1 sor » fairy s touch give I 
Phis i leaf adorning 
So that to me thou mightest brit 
Good] this gladsome ! 
If that true, I pray the spr 
tt } kind a lover 
M i reward 
i)“ l ‘ Ini “ 
How |] 1 mother, Nature hid 
ler rets from our prying 
That she may give some sweet surpri 
When lite proves sorely trying 
And though at times, ungrateful] 
We take her gifts, not heeding, 
Ss keeps the choicest ones until 
I Ww most a hneecing 
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WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN, 
“QO l ap YE r pen 


The sa st are these, it might have been. 


NSTINCTIVELY Whittier’s words spring to 


my lips as I gaze upon this beautiful picture 


by Mrs. Louise Jopling, of England, What 


an expressive face is lified from the old letter, the 


dreamy eyes looking away, away, far beyond the 


Opposite 


Every heart must respond to the wordless story | 


here told; though one cannot fail, also, to observe 
the exquisite grace of the figure and the artistic 
arrangement of all the details. 

Ah, we all know how real these heart-histories 
are! How mu 
exist, with scarce an outward sign; how much of 
sorrow and anguish are among us 
can never be spoken. 

But when we try 
calmly, apart 


h of grief and devastation can 


, of which words 


and consider these things 
from any feeling in the matter, ar 


wall, of which they are unconscious. 





we not constrained to ask, Are they inevitable 
How far are we justified in holding a rigorous 
Providence responsible for these soul-failures 


| Surely, when we see a noble tree blasted and 
blackened by lightning, we do not say that thi 
was the end for which it was created—that waving 
leaves, and fragrant flowers, and blushing fruit 
were not intended as part of its development and 
perfection, 


But, of lives stricken and destroyed, what do 


Do we not oftentimes talk glibly, as 
though we believed in a blind fate—or do we not 
scatter broadcast stale platitudes about the Lord’s 
will, just as if we had prey 


we say? 


been taken into 
the Divine confidence? N 
“Not all the pr 
Has made deat 


Adam 
un death,” 
whether that death be of lies or souls, of silent 
tombs or living sepulchre 

So, I think, we may be safe in saving that a 


’ 
large proportion of these s wiul destinies are, 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING 


like other afflictions, in being the consequence of 
broken law, whether or not that law be willfully 
or ignorantly transgressed. No doubt many cases 
may be referred to causes for which no human 
being, seemingly, can be held responsible ; yet, in 
how many could one point to false pride, or 
wounded vanity, or inordinate ambition, to say 
nothing of outside interference, well or ill-in- 
tentioned, as factors of the calamitous result? 
Certainly we may well believe that if people lived 
simply, purely, earnestly, and were always true to 
their own hearts, they would very seldom work ill 
to themselves or their neighbors. 

Well, these mysteries, as all others, we must 
leave, assured that we shall understand them 
hereafter. “For there is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed; neither hid that shall not 
be known.” M. B. H. 
“WHAT ARE YOU DOING TO MAKE IT 

BETTER ?* 
= BELIEVE the world is growing worse every 
day !” exclaimed Carlos Andrews, as he im- 
patiently threw aside the daily paper, filled 
to repletion with its record of crimes. 

“What are you doing to make it better?” 

The question was put so abruptly, although 
kindly, that the young man gave a quick, sur- 
prised glance at the placid face of the speaker, 
who returned his gaze with a smile wholly sweet, 
yet earnest withal. 

“T hardly think missionary work is my forte, 
auntid mine,” he replied, with an answering smile. 
“T have the greatest respect for a certain home 
missionary I am intimately acquainted with, and 
who has been not only aunt, but mother, too, to 
her scrapegrace nephew 

“T think, by taking a broader sense of the word, 
you will admit you, too, are a missionary of good 
or evil, and that every human being is either the 
one or the other from the cradle to the grave.” 

“You have given me a new idea, but I can 
hardly grasp and appropriate it. I do not feel | 
have any particular work to do in making the 
world better or werse.”’ 

“Tf you make one person, out of the many who 
form what we call the world, better, is not that 
something ?” 

“Certainly ; but I doubt my power or ability to 
do even that.” 

“Ah, my boy, that one person | am thinking of 
is yourself. You cannot escape the fearful re- 
sponsibility of making good or evil the life God 
has given you to perfect. Your first duty to the 
world to make it better is to grow better yourself 
each day. There is no rest for the soul; it must 
either advance toward the good or fall back gradu 
ally toward the evil. What the world will be in 
fifty years from to-day is what it will be made by 
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you and the young men and young girls of this 
day 

‘ But it seems to me, aunt, your little sermon— 
which, believe me, I appreciate—has for its text, 
‘be good,’ instead of ‘be good and do good,’ as my 
old copy-book used to say. You wish the world 
to relorm by each individual member of it reform- 
ing; and, as I understand you, scrubbing away at 
his own moral nature till it is immaculate, with- 
out ever offering to help any rheumatic old sinner 
scour up his tarnished breastplate.” 

An amused smile played over the fine face of 
the lady ; but she replied : “You give me ‘be 
good’ as my text, as it certainly is, but, as you 
explain it, means merely seem good. ‘Be good’ 
and ‘do good’ are to me synonymous terms. I 
do not define goodness as a s¢ lfishly passive state 

of mind or a bundle of correct theological theories. 
Goodness means to me love to God and love to 
man, and there can be no love without expression 
of it by words or deeds. Every step one advances 
in the.path of goodness is the result of that love, 
and we never he Ip oursel ves 80 much as when we 
help a brother. It is almost appalling to think of 
the power for good or evil one life even possesses, 
and of the far-reaching effort a simple deed or 
word may have for weal or woe upon ourselves or 
others 

“Your words make life seem to me a difficult 
problem,” said the young man, thoughtfully. 

“ How did you solye those problems you en- 
countered when attending school ?” 

“T had to work on them, and, by my teacher’s 
assistance and the rules given by which to perform 
them, I used to obtain the correct solution.” 

“ And the problem of life you must solve in the 
same way, my dear boy— by your own earnest 
endeavors, aided by the great Teacher and His 
divine rules given so plainly in His book.’ 

“ Dear aunt, I will try to be a faithful scholar 
in His great school; and you have given me some 


new ideas that I shall not soon forget. I am sure 





I appreciate the beauty of the character you are 
describing to me every day by your own Christian 
life, and J cannot but desire it for myself.” 


Auma L. Rockwoop. 


child, like a ray of sunshine, can go 
almost anywhere without contracting taint. Though 
a choice of associations is essential to wholesome 
development, yet a normal and healthful child 


itl of rou 








may come in contact i great de gh- 
without being injured by it. This 

owever, when the child carries with 

it he m sphere ol a pure, ¢ evated, 
( ne The intuitions of ch hus 
n make it shrink m the taint of vice. 
Yov cannot dream yourself into a character— 


you must hammer and forge yourself one, 
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CLOVER. 

CHAPTER I. 

YHE was one of those busy, punctual little 
creatures who flit past your window day by 

he day on their way to some regular business 
post. 
breakfast and remark: “There goes that young 
as clock-work ! 


” 


Perhaps you look up from your warm 
person as sure I am confident I 
could set my watch by her.” Perhaps you won- 
der ere you return to your coffee whence the said 
young person comes, whither she goes, and what 
manner of history pertaineth to her; as a rule, 
however, you regard the passer-by with utter in- 
difference, as one of many with whose concerns 
you have nothing to do. : 
Heedless as to the speculations of those whose 
careless eyes rested so often on her slight, small 
figure clad in sombre mourning, Clover Searle 
went to and fro morn and evening between West 
Street, Daleford, and Daleford Junction, en route 
Brentham, where she was 
five. Wet or fine, in 
December as in June, the girl trudged the streets 


for the busy town of 
employed from ten to 





of the suburb, 





ent on catching the 9°20 up,;train 
The junction was more than two miles from her 
home, so Clover had quite enough occupation for 
her thoughts in performing that distance, obtain- 
ing her ticket, and getting to the top of the high 
little 
pwed herself. 


staircase in the more than half an hour 


which she a Clover often wished 
the company issued third-class season-tickets, for 
the second-class annuals were beyond her pocket, 
and she dreaded the daily ordeal of elbowing her 
way to the ticket-box through hurried city men 
starting for Brentham, and the polite remarks of 
booking-clerk. Clover found it in 
her heart at suc 


the admiring 


h times to wish that she were a 


spectacled maiden of fifty with a “front.” But 
her twenty years mocked such cravings, and she 
continued to behold in the mirror, when she tied 
ids with black ribbon, a childish face 
with a very mar 


her neat bra 
ked dimple, a face that none could 
fail to find very pretty indeed, 


It is a s 
ceives the signal down for the 9°20 whilst yet she 
is at the bottom of Daleford Hill, so she makes a 
slippery rush up the path, and gains the station 


morning, and Miss Searle per- 


just as the train glides up to the platform. 

begins the 
clerk, pretending to withhold the ticket, but, see- 
ing her distres 
darts up the fli 


“Come, you’re early for once, miss,’ 

, he ceases his “chaff,” and Clover 

ght of stairs, entering a third-class 

varriage after the first thrill of movement has suc- 

ceeded the whi 
“ Dangero 


Miss Searle! ’Pon my word, 


you frightened you did—though it’s an ill 
wind that blows 1 body good, for you're faithful 
1 
i 


to the farther end of the train when you're in 


time, and I stick to the smoking-carriage ; so it’s 
quite an agreeable novelty to enjoy your com- 
pany.” 

Poor Clover turns round in dismay at the 


familiar, confidential tones; in her hurry she has 
entered the carriage nearest to the stairs, and 
behold it isa smoking-compartment, where five or 
six of the less gentle sex are pufling away at the 
“Pernicious weed w e scent the fair annoys.” 
Beside her sits the very person whom she persist- 


ver, her landlady’s only 


ently avoids—Charles Fer! ’ 
son, whois managerat asmall jeweler’sin Brentham 
and whose conceit and self-suffic iency are so strong 
that he really believes the timid-faced, blue-eyed 
maiden is not only pleased, but grateful to receive 
his patronizing attentions. 

Ferber! Is 
smoking-carriage? 1 am sorry to 

Se 


“ Any objection f a cigar, miss 


this 


have intrude 


“Oh, good-morning, Mr 


a 
} 
A 


asked a young 
fellow, opposite. 

He has taken out his cass 
seems to wonder at the ind 


hesitatinglv, 


and 
erence of the othe rs 


to a lady’s presence. He is very young indeed, 
and Ferber’s careless tone subdue him as he 
answers for Clover: ““She doesn’t mind a weed 


—she’s used to it. 
—eh, Miss Searle ?” 
1 


The color comes and goes 


Father smokes of an evening 


in Clover’s cheeks; 
she turns to the window, and tries to appear intent 
on the not very interesting scenery through which 
knows, 


father’s lodgings are held at a ve ry cheep rent, 


they are passing. Sh« however, that her 
that Mrs. Ferber could let them again and again 


to better advantage, and that they are suffered to 


remain because Ferber likes their society when his 


day’s work is done, and has a notion that the flute 
with which he wrestles is an elegant accompani- 
ment to Miss Searie’s pianof Clover is afraid 
to offend Charles Ferber—she hates herself for 
the meanness, yet forces het vouchsafe an 


monosyllable, and even something 


occasional 
which does duty for a smile, to the young jeweler, 
who makes the most of this opportunity to show 
his companions on what good terms he stands with 
this beautiful girl with the unmistakable air of 
refinement and gentle birth. 


But Clover is wondering meanwhile how it will 


feel to travel backward and forward to her work 


} 


when Sydney, her ten-year-old s ol-boy brother, 


is old enough to accompany her. Ah, she will be 
getting quite an old maid by that time —quite used 
w rather trying! 
had a big broth 


tender, and brave, and ch 


to a position she finds just nm 
She wishes she r, strong, and 
ivalrous, like—like— 


Well, there is only one mem ry that assists the 


vomparison, and Clover must stifle that, 
dark blue 


\rrived at Brentham, Ferbe 


or the 


will be lewed vi lets indeed. 


eyes 


his mother’s 
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lodger from the carriage, with the remark: “ Ten 
minutes sooner or later don’t matter for me—I’ll 
take you down the High Street, Miss. It must be 
lonely walking so much by yourself.” 

“Oh, no! I would much rather go alone,” says 
Clover, earnestly ; not for worlds would she be 
seen in Ferber’s company, as her escort even, by 
the casual acquaintances she has made in a busi- 
ness way. 

“You're confoundedly chilling, Miss; ’pon my 
word, it’s too bad!” answers Ferber, bringing his 
vulgar face so close to her own that Clover mur- 
murs something about “ being late at the pottery,” 
and hurries from the station, her heart bursting 
with indignation and wonder wherein she has so 


could be expected of a lovely, light-hearted girl of 


far forgotten herself in the past that Charles | 
| perty ; his Jate bereavement kept him in some 


Ferber dares to behave like this. 


eighteen who had been “ finished” as expensively 
as the comfortable parental fortune warranted. 
Nay, Clover did more than this; her gentle 
mother had trained her to be mindful of the duties 
no less than of the privileges of her station— 
indeed she taught her to call the former by the 
latter—and the girl’s pony chaise was as well- 
known in the haunts of distress and need as in the 
avenues of the homes of plenty. Everywhere the 
dimpled face was loved; and, the last drop in the 
cup of Clover’s earthly happiness seemed added 
when she met Sir Francis Strachan, the owner of 
a neighboring seat, who had been long resident 
abroad tending an invalid mother. On the death 
of the latter the young man returned to his pro- 


Clover Searle, together with five other young | measure secluded, and this fact gave all the more 


ladies, is employed at the Dyke Pottery, Brent- 
ham, as a designer. Her artistic genius is real, 
and her execution remarkably graceful and deli- 
cate; but lack of experience has hitherto proved 
a difficulty to her, and her companions tell her 
that as she becomes accustomed to her work her 
receipts will equal—nay, exceed—their own. 
Some of them have heard Clover’s designs meet 
with admiring appreciation from old Mr. Dyke, 
the representative of the firm. This gentleman’s 
kind and charitable heart was moved when Clover 
came to him one morning, about a year before, in 
answer to his advertisement for an extra designer. 
Miss Coombe, who had long been employed by the 
pottery, was suffering from the effects of an ac- 
cident, and for a time her place was vacant. 
Clover gave as reference the Vicar of Silverdistone, 
who wrote in answer to Mr. Dyke’s inquiries that 
the Searles were well-known to him, being people 
of position terribly reduced in circumstances, and 


that Miss Searle was one who would, in any posi- | 


tion, creditably perform her duty. 


interest to his intercourse with the Searles, whose 


land adjoined his own. He was introduced to 
Clover at the Vicar’s. She could not fail to ad- 
mire his splendid height, chivalrous manner and 
intellectual features, nor could she withhold her 
girlish sympathy with his sadness and loneliness, 
Strachan thought at first that could he have 
chosen a sister he would have selected just such a 
blushing, tender-eyed rosebud of an English 
maiden; but time passed on, and fraternal ideas 
faded and vanished. 

It was like a life-poem when these two under- 
stood what they had become to each other; and, 
as the weeks and months of the engagement sped 
by on fairy feet, the beauty of the poem seemed 
only enhanced into “linked sweetness, long drawn 
out.” Clover seemed still so young to her loving 
parents that, though entirely satisfied with her 
choice and prospects in becoming Lady Strachan, 
they decided she must not leave them for a new 
home till she was twenty years old at least. 

Twenty years old found the fair bride-elect in 


So Clover had been taken on at the pottery as a | circumstances widely different. Mr. Searle was 


temporary employé; but she had given so much 
satisfaction that on Miss Coombe’s return she was 
re-engaged, and she now anxiously directed her 
best endeavors to excellence in her vocation, to 
the end that in time her dear father might leave 
the dull lodging at Daleford, and she might earn 
a liberal salary from one of the large London 
firms who did more than Dyke & Co. in the way 
of faience and artistic pottery. 

Two years before Miss Searle would have been 
greatly amused had any gipsy foriune-teller, scan- 
ning her pretty, white palm, have told her that 
she would earn her bread at a country pottery, and 
Sydney Searle, the handsome heir to Worcestead, 
would be counted lucky to attend Daleford Gram- 
mar School at the cheapest rate, as a nominee of 
the governor, Mr. Dyke. 

Two years before Clover rode, and drove, and 
waltzed, and skated, and, in short, did all that 

VOL. XLv1m.—11. 


an easy-going, good-natured, thriftless man, fond 
of specuiating in railway shares and promising 
stocks of various descriptions. His bailiff en- 
couraged this tendency; and, though Mrs. Searle 
had no notion of the extent of these speculations, 
nor that Worcestead was actually mortgaged to a 
man with whom Mr. Searle seemed on intimate 
terms, and who visited the house as a friend, she 
often wished her husband would be content to 
bequeath a comfortable sufficiency to their chil- 
dren instead of letting them “shine with the first 
in the land,” as he described his wish and inten- 
tion to be. 

The crash came suddenly and with overwhelm- 
ing concentration; there was a commercial panic 
in the city, when trusted firms stopped payment, 
and heads of substantial houses looked grave and 
care-worn. The bubbles that had attracted Mr. 
Searle burst one after the other; the London 
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money-lender who had “stood his friend” 80 | times he came alone, but more frequently he was 
often in a pecuniary way turned inflexible, and | accompanied by ladies and gentlemen whom he 
foreclosed the mortgage, whilst the bailiff, in | was conducting through his works. 
whom utter confidence had been placed, felt that} “ This is the young lady,” said Mr. Dyke, “ who 
the time had come when Mr. Searle would look in | designed the mosaic tiling for the fireplace; you 
his neglected affairs, and absconded with all the | were struck by the style, Sir Francis.” 
available rents, leaving to his employer the shock-| “It is chaste and highly artistic,’ was the 
ing discovery of systematic fraud and embezzle- | answer; “but I was struck by it because I had 
ment. | seen something similar on the continent, and had 
All the trouble seemed to make the poor gentle- | sketched the pattern for my own place. I never 
man an altered individual; his gay, light-hearted | used the sketch, however. Probably the lady has 
smile was lost, his jokes came to an end, he grew | traveled in Holland ?” 
thin and pale, and his sad, wistful eyes seemed to| The speaker looked round inquiringly. Mr 
entreat forgiveness from his loved ones, who had | Dyke motioned toward Cloy or Searle, but the next 
no thought but to comfort him. |moment his smiling face bore an appearance of 
The mother’s heart was breaking silently for her | alarm, and he stepped forward, scarcely believing 
children ; she knew not how it had come to pass, | it possible that this young, steady, hard-working 
but she was aware that Clover’s engagement was | favorite should have chosen so ill an opportunity 
dissol ved—and how were these two, her beautiful | to faint away. 
girl and her bright, mischievous boy, to face the} Sir Francis Strachan, a liberal art critic and 
unsympathetic world? Ere the Searles could | patron, had been delighted with the fireplace- 
leave the home no longer theirs the delicate con-| tiles emanating from this country firm; and, in 
stitution sank beneath the inward sorrow, and the | introducing Clover to him as the designer, Mr. 
old familiar church-yard received the precious| Dyke had expected a brightening of her future 
form that was more to husband and children than | prospects. What had possessed the girl to faint so 
all the wealth the world contained. suddenly on this cold, damp morning? Ere the 
They had come to Daleford en route for a cele-| old man could reach her Sir I’rancis had her in 
brated watering-place, where Mr. Searle had | his arms. There was a sofa in the room, and he 
formerly resided, and where he hoped to obtain a| laid her there whilst the lady-artists hurried to 
vacant clerkship in the county bank of which he | her assistance. 
had once been chairman. Clover had seen Mr. “She is not strong, Mr. Dyke,” said one of 
Dyke’s advertisement whilst they were delayed | them; “and she told me she hurried very much 
at Daleford by Sydney’s being attacked by measles, | for the train this morning.” 
and slice induced her father to remain in the village.| “Poor girl!” was the pitying remark. “I hope 
persuading him that her salary, eked out by the| she will take it easy as to work to-day. Come, 
pittance that remained to him, would suffice for | Sir Francis, shall we passon? This has happened 
their wants. Clover knew that her father shrank | unfortunately, for I should have liked you to 
from seeking the scene of former prosperity—and | know Miss Searle. She is no mean artist; my 
indeed his health was now quite unequal to the | daughter’s girls are her pupils, and we think 
stress of daily employment. highly of their progress; and I hear she will ex- 
— hibit at the Town Hall, at the county collection. 
On this morning Miss Searle crossed the pottery | But of course you would have nothing to do with 
yard in an unusually depressed frame of mind. | county talent—eh ?” 
There was nothing of the morbid about Clover,| “I—I have met Miss Searle before,” said Sir 
but lerber’s familiarity had hurt her self-respect, | Francis Strachan, twisting his light cane till he 
and she felt really unhappy as she reflected upon | nearly broke it, as he crossed the outside yard with 
the necessity that might probably arise of leaving | the old man—“at least, it must be the same, Is 
the cheap lodgings that seemed to suit her father. | she doing this for her living ?” 
But, once settled to her work upon a pattern of | “Yes—reduced circumstances, you know. The 
lily-of-the-valley and graceful ferns, the annoyance | father was formerly quite independent.” 
was resolutely put aside. Clover labored steadily | “ Where do they live, Mr. Dyke? 1 knew Mr. 
and heartily, to the end that “something accom- | Searle very well.” 
plished, something done,” might win a night’s re-| “I will find you the address if I can, when I 
pose. Ah, it was a morning destined never to be get to my office. Now, Sir Francis, for the 
wholly forgotten throughout the young artist’s | Etruscan pottery. We have spent much pains 
life ! | upon this branch. There’s a classical look about 
About eleven o’clock the voice of old Mr. Dyke | that set-—eh, Sir Francis? Seems to me nothing 
sounded along the corridor, and the designers| at Mortlock’s could be chaster. That’s another 
knew that their employer was about to pay one of | design of Miss Searle’s, by the way. We are en- 
his periodical visits to their department. Some- | larging the works, and, if the last seven years give 
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any promise as to the future— Why, my dear 
sir, you’re looking but poorly this morning! Have 
a glass of wine ?” 
“No, thank you,” said Sir Francis; “my head | 
aches a trifle, that is all. The sun is rather strong 
on the high-road. If agreeable to yourself, I 
should like to purchase those Greek cups designed 
by—by Miss Searle, for a cabinet down at Strachan 


House.” 


CHAPTER II. 
“TT’S jolly hard upon a fellow, and I wish I 
could cut it and be a sailor.” | 

“Darling Sydney, what is the trouble now?” | 

A handsome boy in a well-worn knickerbocker 
suit, nearly outgrown and shiny at the knees and 
elbows, turned from the window where he had 
been indulging in a grumbling soliloquy, and 
colored hotly from shame as he met his sister's | 
look of sorrowful love. 

“T won't tell you, Clover. I’m not so selfish as 
allthat. It’s much harder for you who go to work. | 
I grumbled only because I thought I was alone.” 

“Tam giad papa did not hear you, Syd,” said 
Clover, caressing his bright curls. “But surely | 
you will tell me your worries; perhaps I can help 
you.” 

“Oh, no, you can’t, Clover, though you’re a 
brick! There’s an exhibition to some first-rate 
London school open every three years for the 
fellows under twelve, and once you get there you’ re | 
almost sure to get a scholarship and go to college. 
Oh, if I éould only pass! There would be some 
chance fur me to become a clergyman at last, as 
mother always wished.” 

“You are looking very far ahead, Sydney; but 
I know you are advanced for your age, and you 
are ‘dux’ of yourclass. Surely you stand a good | 
chance. Oh, dear, it will be dull without you! 
But when my Sydney has a church of his own I 
shall be proud of him. Will you let your maiden 
sister come and keep house for you, reverend 
sir?” 

The boy laid his round cheek against hers. 

“Don’t, Clover!” said he, with a kind of sob. 
“T can’t go up to be examined, because there is an 
entrance-fee of a guinea.” 

Clover looked grave. 

“ All next month’s salary is wanted,” said she, 
“and I have no jewelry left—except—except— 
Sydney dear, when must the guinea be paid ?” 

“To-morrow morning at latest, when the names | 
are entered,” answered Sydney. “The doctor | 
said to me, ‘Of course you'll go up, Searle?’ and 
I pretended not to hear. You see, Clover, if I 


told him the reason I don’t try, I know he’d pay 
the guinea, or Mr. Dyke would—and they’ ve done 
so much for me already.” 

“Of course they have, dear,” said Clover. “I 


hope we are not wrongly proud, but, like you, I 
do not like to trespass on our friends. Perhaps I 
can manage it for you, Syd.” 

“O Clover, have you really managed to save at 
all?” 

“Never mind, you inquisitive boy; perhaps I 
have a secret hoard in my stocking. I will tell 
you for certain at bed-time.” 

Are you going out again, sister?” 

“Yes, dear, if you will go with papa into the 
park; his evening walks does him good.” 

“QO Clover, he walks so slowly, and I wanted to 
read ‘Marmion!’ Can’t he do some music with 
Ferber ?” 

“JT would rather keep Mr. Ferber out of our 
rooms, Sydney,” eaid Clover, the look of trouble 
deepening in her eyes. “ But, if you want to 
read, I will go with papa, and do my own errands 
afterwards.” 

“ Nonsense, Clover; old ‘Marmion’ must wait. 


I say, Mr. Searle, Esquire! Are you ready fora 


| walk ?” 


And the reply to the shout came from the room 
above: “ Yes, my boy, if you would like to go 
out”’—in the father’s quiet, melancholy tones. 

Hand-in-hand the two proceeded toward the 
park, whilst Clover watched them from the win- 
dow of their one small sitting-room, where her 
tasteful little fancies and arrangements waged con- 
tinual warfare with the landlady’s gorgeous carpet 
and highly-colored pictures. 

Father and son were much alike in features, 
but how different were their expressions, as 
Wilberforce Searle moved with bent head and de- 
pressed gait, gray-headed before his time, and 
Sydney, certain that Clover possessed the means 
and will to pay his entrance-fee, chatted in the 
wildest spirits concerning his future prospects! 

Long before they reached the park Clover knew 
that the boy’s future rectory would be built and 
furnished, and the garden fully described, and a 
place found for herself in the prettiest corner of 
the house, together with a snug arm-chair for 
their father. Sydney was always building castles 


|in the air; his father smiled when he even pro- 


ceeded to fill his Jarder with “roast turkey and no 
end of mince pies and veal cutlets, because you 


| like them, father, and chocolate creams for Clover ;” 


but he sighed as he mused on the result of his own 
ambitious visions, and gently counseled: “I 
hope your future may be bright, my son, but 


| the present must be worthy of it; to-morrow will 


reap the seeds sown to-day.” 

“T know,” said Sydney, his handsome face 
glowing with eagerness—“ that’s like what mamma 
wrote in the Milton she gave me: 

“+ Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long— 
Thus making life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand sweet song.’” 
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Meanwhile Clover had sought her own tiny, attic 
bed-chamber, where she opened the desk that stood 
on the deal chest-of-drawers; it was small and 
elegant, and had formed her birthday present 
when she was twelve years old. A slight touch 
on one particular spot that looked like the stain 
of the rose-wood and a small secret drawer was 
revealed. It contained a lock of her mother’s 
hair, waiting there till Clover could afford to have 
it inclosed in some worthy form. Clover kissed 
it first, then looked at it with quivering lips, and 
replaced it in the soft, white paper. There was 
one thing in the secret drawer beside that precious 
relic—Clover’s little diamond engagement-ring, 
her one present from Sir Francis. On her side 
she had given him a band of gold wreathed with 
the word “ Mizpah,” and on the dissolution of the 
engagement Sir Francis had particularly requested 
to be allowed to keep the “Mizpah ring,” asa 
memorial of past friendship, adding that it would 
spare him pain if Miss Searle would refrain from 
returning the engagement-ring to him. So it lay 
there, shrined in the little secret drawer, the un- 
conscious comfort of its owner, and yet her most 
potent cause of suffering. 

Scarcely venturing to look at it, she put it, case 
and all, into her purse, where a few coppers kept 
it company, and, trembling with agitation, went 
down-stairs dressed for walking. 

Ferber had not been particularly impressed by 
her coldness of the morning. He was entertain- 
ing some friends of his mother’s by the music (?) 
of his flute when Clover passed the open parlor 
door. 

“Going out, Miss Searle?” he called. “It gets 
duskish pretty early; I’m quite at your service ;” 
and he took up his wideawake. 

Clover had purposely waited till the shades 
began to fall ; but Ferber’s company on her present 
expedition was the last thing desirable. 

“Thank you, Mr. Ferber,” said she, her color 
rising, her voice faltering, but with a manner 
there was no gainsaying, “but I prefer to walk out 
by myself.” 

“That ain’t a nice fancy for a young woman,” 
said the landlady, uncivilly ; she would have been 
only too glad to let her rooms at better advantage, 
and Clover’s quiet, distant manner had always 
angered her. 

Clover opened the door and passed out; whilst 
Ferber, indignant at being put down before his 
tittering friends, vowed angrily that Clover should 
humble herself to his attentions, or suffer for it. 


Sir Francis Strachan had come to the neighbor- 
hood of Daleford to be present at the wedding cf a 
college friend at Brentham Manor. It struck him 
that evening, on his way to call on Mr. Searle, 
that the shops might be shut on his return journey, 
and he wanted a locket for his friend’s little sister, 





| a child of six, to whom he had taken a fancy, so 
he entered the establishment of “ Barham, jeweler 
and pawnbroker,” and looked over his stock. 

As he fingered the lockets, he was thinking that 
Clover could not possibly object to his visiting her 
| father as an ordinary friend. “ However distaste- 
ful my presence may be to her personally,” he 
argued, “she must ackowledge I am at liberty to 
call on Mr. Searle, being in his neighborhood ; and 
I will try not to annoy Clover with looks and 
words of love, though that will be a task hard 
enough. I wonder what made her faint this morn- 
ing—my little, sweet, brave Clover, who is work- 


” 





ing so hard to use her talent 

At that moment he drew his breath quickly and 
started with surprise, for Clover herself, with 
hesitating footsteps, entered the shop, and, not 
daring to glance at the customers, said something 
to the shopman in a low voice. 

“Not this department, Miss,” spoke the man 
aloud. “ Pawnbroker’s business next door; go 
down a passage to the left.” 

Clover, scarlet-hued, turned away, and Strachan, 
hurriedly exclaiming something abcut calling on 
the morrow to choose a locket, hurried after 
her. 

She was pausing at the end of the pawnbroker’s 
passage, trying to force her courage to the point of 
entrance. Poor Clover had never before sought a 
like establishment, but she reflected that even this 
was better than finally parting with her ring by 
| selling it. So she told herself that Sydney’s suc- 
cess was worth her present suffering, and she was 
just about to pass down the passage, when she 
heard a passionately earnest voice. 

“ Clover!” 

“ Frank !” 

There was no need for Sir Francis to prolong 
his self-torment as to Clover’s feelings toward him ; 
the sudden tenderness of the violet eyes, the beau- 
tiful radiance of the sad, sweet face, the tremor of 
| those witching dimples, told the tale. For one 
| instant he held her little, gifted hand as though 
his own would never loose it; then memory re- 
turned to Clover, and a burning blush showed him 
that she recalled their changed positions. 

“Sir Francis Strachan,” said she, in a voice she 
vainly tried to steady, “I think I saw you at the 
pottery to-day. Are you staying in the neighbor- 
hood ?” 

“ Now, my Clover,” answered he, triumphing in 
the consciousness of her late tell-tale behavior, 
“you are a little hypocrite! You know you are 
glad tosee me. You know you don’t think of me 
as Sir Francis Strachan. Clover, there is some 
tangled skein as regards our past—either you or I 
must unrayel it; but, after the look in your eyes 
just now, I never mean to let you go again.” 

“T think you forget yourself, Sir Francis,” said 
Clover, as coldly as she could speak. “ You have 
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no right to mention the past at all. Of course I 
am always glad to see old friends.” 
“Well, I shall take you home, Clover sweet,” 


returned Sir Francis, trying to take her arm, “for 


] was just intending to call on your father.” 

Clover felt a bitter-sweet pain on hearing this. 
She knew what the long walk with him would be 
to her; but that he should see their shabby 
lodgings! 

“Please do not touch my arm, Sir Francis,” said 
she, gently. “Papa will see you, I dare say, 
though any little excitement seems bad for him 
now, and he also retires very early.” 

“You hospitable young lady! But I do not 
mean to take the hint. Well, if you are so un- 
sociable, I will leave your arm alone. Won’t you 
take mine? I will punish your incivility then by 
a piece of news. I am going to be married. 
future Lady Strachan is exceedingly like your- 
self.” 

“Ts she?” asked Clover, the dimples showing 
themselves a little. ‘“‘ IIas she given her consent? 
Because she might object, you see.” 

“Nobody axed you,” quoted Sir Francis. 
“Don’t be interfering, but wish me happiness.” 

Clover looked at him quietly for an instant; and 
then he added, his voice dying to a whisper 
“Clover, how could you write to me so cruelly? 
How could you tell me that you had but one wish 
concerning me—that we might never meet again? 
I left for the East directly, and I did not hear till 
my return of your misfortunes. Did I imagine 
right when I fancied the dread of them caused 
your letter 2” 

Somehow Clover’s hand was on his arm by this 
time, and his left hand was holding it as she said: 
“T could not, in a penniless condition, marry one 
so rich—and I wish you had never found me. It 
makes it harder now. Sir Francis, let my hand 
alone. 
daily bread ?” 

“With this dear, honored han: 
kissed the hand on his arm. 

“No,” she smiled; “I don’t draw with my left 


1?” said he, as he 


hand,” 

“Then I must render homage to the other,” said 
he, repeating the salute. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Clover, “I wish you would 
not! Once for all, Sir Francis Strachan, I am not 
engaged to you, and I never shall be—never.” 

“Why, my Clover?” 

“For the same reason that made me dissolve the 
engagement directly I heard of our coming mis- 
fortunes—my poverty and your riches.” 

“That is nonsensical pride, Clover,” said Sir 
Francis, speaking fast and sternly. “You are 
very wicked to plead such an excuse for our sepa- 
I wish I had dreamed of your coming 
We ought 


ration. 
troubles when I had your cruel letter. 


to marry one another, seeing we can never love in 


The | 


Do you know that I am working for my | 
| have met Frank again, and we are going to be 


| other directions. You know how I care for you, 
Clover sweet. I will let you go again only on one 

condition—that you truthfully assert, ‘Frank, I 
don’t love you.’ ”’ 

“Frank,” she began; then her eyes fell beneath 
his, and poor little Clover was defeated, 

The next minute she was taken victoriously into 
| his arms—for they were walking to Daleford, the 
| last train having long since passed between Brent- 

ham and the village, and their way lay through e 
quiet wood, All her protests were sweetly silenced, 
and at last she rested quiet, blessed with an inex- 
| pressible joy, when Sir Francis said : “ Henceforth 
|and forever, Clover sweet, you are mine. You 
see, I still wear your Mizpah ring; you must wear 
your diamond hoop again—and then for the plain 


| 


gold circlet.” 
| He did not forget at what door they had met, 
though all memory of the pawnbroker had deserted 
Clover. He guessed the family must be in need, 
| and privately determined to leave his pocket-book 
with Mr. Searle that evening. 

But when they reached the lodging Clover saw 
| that her father’s blind was placed in the way he 
jalways arranged it ere retiring; so she said: 

“Papa is in bed, and I think you had better not 
come in, as he will not be in the parlor. We 
lodge with such disagreeable people.” 

“Very well, love. I shall call to-morrow morn- 

ing and take you to the pottery—mind, I shall 
come to breakfast. I shall assist you to give Mr. 
Dyke notice; he must come to our wedding—eh, 
Clover mine?” 

They lingered some time on the narrow step, 
and then he departed, happy as a king, while 
Clover, all the way up-stairs, sang joyously in her 
heart, and it was not till Sydney met her, hopeful 
and expectant, that she remembered the guinea he 
required, 

“Never mind, Syd,” said she, tenderly; “I 


married, and he is coming to-morrow.” 
“TIooray!” screamed the boy. “ Jolly old 

Frank coming to-morrow! He'll help me, I 

know, Clover. Hooray for Lady Strachan !” 


CHAPTER III. 
YWEET dreams had Clover that night, but she 
was up betimes next morning, careless that it 
was one of those thoroughly wet days she usually 

surveyed disconsolately, having no waterproof. 

She went down to the parlor, begged a clean 
tablecloth from Mrs. Ferber and dispatched her 
excited little brother for fresh eggs, lettuces and 
fresh butter. Clover was wildly extravagant over 
her preparations; Sydney was entrusted with a 

florin to lay out on the provisions. 
“ Who's a-coming?” growled Mrs. Ferber; and 
when she heard “ A gentleman,” she reflected in- 
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wardly, “So much the worse for my Charley, and 
so much the better for me—I want none of your 
stuck-up, fine misses for my boy. I’ve got my eye 
on Susie Wilkins of the ‘Red Lion’ for him; 
she'll haye a pretty penny from the old gentle- 
man.” 

When Mr. Searle came slowly and feebly down- 
stairs, a very pretty picture awaited him in the 
parlor. It was just eight o’clock, the time at 
which Clover had instructed Sir Francis to arrive; 
the window was open, and out of it leaned Sydney, 
dividing his attention between his “Cesar” for 
school and the outlook for his old friend. The 
table was arranged in truly festive style, a glass 
bowl of roses—that had cost Clover sixpence 
forming the centrepiece. But fairest of all was 
Clover herself, in one of the plain white dresses 
that her own hands had fashioned for Sundays, 
black ribbons at her neck and in her hair, and one 
tiny rosebud stirred by her every breath. 

“Why, Clover, is that your working-costume? 
Is this somebody’s birthday, children?’ 

“T shall have time to change my dress, father,” 
said Clover, twining her arms shyly and lovingly 
round him, and whispering in his ear. 

“TIeaven bless you, my child! You deserve 
your happiness,” responded Mr. Searle, gazing at 
her with proud, brightened eyes 

“T don’t believe he’s coming, Clover,” called 
Sydney from the window. 





“Oh, yes, he said he would come!” smiled | 
Clover, confidently ; and she sat down at the tray, | 


her fingers playing with the precious ring she 
wore. 

But the hand of the clock pointed to the quarter 
past, then to half past eight, and Sydney began to 
fidget about the school, reporting that there were 
“no signs of Strachan down the road.” 

So Clover gave her father and brother their 
breakfast, and then took up herself the position at 
the open window. Her heart was rather troubled; 
but he would come presently, she knew. 

It was time for Sydney to be off to school. He 
put up his books in the strap, forcing down a 
choking sensation in his throat, for he had so 
counted on that guinea from Sir Francis, who had 
given him many a generous “tip” in days gone 
by. He dared not trust his voice to speak, but 
made a brave effort to smile as he kissed his sister. 
Her eyes were full of tears. The next minute he 
was whistling down the street through the rain, to 
show her he “didn’t care ;” and then, poor fellow, 
he ran down a quiet lane, and put his head on the 
wet stile at the end, and burst out crying. 

But when the school commenced, and the master 
read the names of the competitors, he found his 
own amongst them. 





| by a governor, and we consider you as on the 
| foundation. Any of the foundation boys are ai. 
mitted free to the examinations; only the private 
pupils pay the entrance-fees. So do your best, 
Searle, and remember it is a first-rate chance; | 
hope there will be a splendid struggle for the 
scholarship.” 

With a rosy face good to see, Searle turned to 
his Latin verses; it would not be his fault if he 
failed to enter the London schcol. 

Meanwhile, poor Clover had put on her shab- 
biest outdoor dress, because of the soaking rain, 
That might, she thought, account for Strachan’s 
| absence; and yet in days gone by he had not 
|minded a wetting. She lost her usual train to 

Brentham, and arrived there late and completely 
| drenched ; but, as all the designers were exceed- 
ingly busy, owing to a fresh order received by the 
morning's post, her wet condition remained almost 
unnoticed, and Clover tried to conceal it, being 
somewhat ashamed of possessing no waterproof 
cloak. 

She was very sorry that, as the day passed on, 
the rain showed no signs of abating, for she felt 
sure Sir Francis would either call for her or be 
waiting for her at their lodgings in the evening, 
and she did not like him to see her “like a 
drowned rat,” as Miss Coombe remarked, 

At dinner-time that lady said: “I hope you 
changed your boots, Miss Searle. Let me lend 
you a pair of slippers—I have an extra pair in the 
cupboard, My dear, it is very dangerous to get 
the feet wet.” 

“Oh, my boots are thick, thank you! They do 
not feel at all wet,” said Clover, knowing that they 

had dried on her, and that to remove them now 
| would be a hard task indeed. “Syd must help me 

to pull them off,” she thought. 
Poor girl, she tried to convince herself that the 
pain in her limbs was caused by long sitting, and 
that it would go away when she “ walked about;” 
| but long ere she reached home in the evening she 
| knew she was suffering from acute rheumatism, 

“Well,” she reflected, “even if Frank is there, 
| I must, for once in the way, go to bed early, and 
| I will make myself some hot cocoa; I shall be al! 
right in the morning. What a day for summer! 
Now there is going to be a thunderstorm. I hope 
papa will not mind the lightning. I must doctor 
Syd, too, or he will be taking cold, dear boy !” 

“T am sorry to wet your passage, Mrs. Ferber,” 
said Clover, gently. 

“?Tain’t you as ’1l have the job of wiping it up,” 
remarked the lady, ungraciously. 

Her son, who was standing behind her, for once 
did not address Clover; she thought ehe must have 
finally offended him on the previous evening, for 








“Please, sir,” he faltered, “I did not pay the | there was a peculiar, half-shamed, half-defiant look 
entrance-fee for the examination.” 
“No,” said the master, “you were nominated 


le . 
in his averted face. 


“ Papa, has he been ?” 
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“No, love; no doubt you will hear by this even- 


ing’s post,” said her father, who was in reality | ill, she thought, with tender concern. 


thinking: “The ungentlemanly rascal, to renew his 
engagement in a time of excitement and slip out 
of it again like this! If I were younger, or Syd- 
ney older, we should force an explanation. My 
poor, beautiful child is too loving, too trusting. 
Alas that my folly has darkened her life in this 
manner! We could not reasonably expect that 
Strachan would marry a designer at the pottery.” 

“Clover,” cried Sydney, springing to meet her 
“what do you think? Because Dyke nominated 
me to the school, I have to pay no fees; they are 
excused to the boys on the foundation—so I’m 
going up, after all. Earlcote reopens at Michael- 
mas, But, I say, Clover, you’re drenched! 1’! 
get Biddy down in the kitchen to dry your dress 
if you’ll go up and slip it off.” 

“ My dear,” said her father, anxiously, “make 
haste and change your things.” 

“Oh, I am all right, papa!’ 
whose every movement was fast becoming an 
agony. 

She passed to her own room, put on a dry dress, 
and then exerted herself to make tea. She was 
herself very thirsty, but could eat nothing. Syd- 
ney was sneezing now and then, and, being anxious 
about him, she waited up till he had finished his 
lessons; then she persuaded him to go to bed, and 
gave him some nitre ona lump of sugar. After 
that she told her father she was very tired—the 
Ferbers had gone out to spend the evening—so 
she crept down to the kitchen, where she instructed 
the good-natured Jrish girl as to Mr. Searle’s sup- 
per, and then asked her if she would let her have 
some hot water, as she thought a cup of cocoa 
might ease her pain, 

“Why, Miss Searle, you’re just as feverish as 
you can be!” said Biddy. ‘Go away to your bed, 
and 1|’ll make the cocoa.” 

It did not, however, produce the desired effect. 
Clover’s sufferings were , ntensified by a sore throat 


’ returned Clover, 


and a violent headache, and throughout the night | 


she kept turning uneasily from side to side, till 
she could no longer endure the effort of move- 
ment, 

Biddy was exceedingly fond of Clover, and she 
secretly stole in to her directly she rose, to see if 
she could do anything for her, Finding the girl’s 
cheeks flushed and her eyes unnaturally bright, 
Biddy bade her lie still and keep in bed, for she 
could not possibly get out of deors that day. 


Clover’s eager look faded away. Frank must be 
Then came 
a dawning doubt. Could he have been trifling 
with her? Did he, on serious reflection, repent 
his rashness, remembering her changed fortunes? 
Had he left the place to escape the connection ? 

“He need not trouble himself to escape me,” 
thought poor Clover, drearily. “I set him free 
myself in the past. I wish I had been strong 
enough to reject his love again. But I can survive 
his desertion. I hope I am not so foolish as to 

care for one who can behave so meanly. But, 
Frank—my Frank—how can you treat me so?” 
Clover soon found that to quit her bed was im- 
possible, for the effort to rise heightened the rheu- 
matic pains into agony. And there was the 
important order to be executed at the pottery. 
She could not even offer to continue her designs at 
home, as she had done before in the case of Syd- 
ney’s chicken-pox, for the designers were all work- 
ing together, and their work fitted harmoniously, 
added to which, her swollen, aching fingers could 
not possibly perform their part. No wonder the 
hot tears found tl eir way into her sorrowful eyes. 
She thought at first the trouble was cruelly hard; 
but it soothed her into patient endurance to re- 
| member her mother’s dying words: “ Do not mur- 
mur, my children; Heaven knows what is best for 
1s all.” 

Sydney, who showed no signs of a cold, thanks 
to his sister’s nursing, was almost wild with grief 
to hear of her illness. He would have stayed from 
school had she allowed it; as it was, he took no 
breakfast, but hurried off to the chief doctor in the 
neighborhood, who lived three miles from their 
lodgings, 

Dr. Dudley pronounced Clover’s ailment to be 
a very serious form of rheumatic fever; and when 
the sufferer asked him how soon she would be able 
to return to her duties, he only said: “ Wait 
awhile, my dear young lady ; there is time enough 
to think of that.” 

And, as day followed day, and she lay there 
moaning, as far from recovery as when he had 
been first called in, the doctor spoke to her seri- 


| ously concerning her anxiety to be up and doing, 


which, he told her, hindered her improvement. 


| The father and brother were tender, indefati- 


“Nonsense, Biddy!” said Clover, trying to| 


smile, “Ofcourse I must go down to the pottery, 
and on my way I will ask the chemist for some 
rheumatism-lotion, Biddy, I wish you would just 
see if there is a letter for me in the letter-box.” 

Biddy came back with a tailor’s circular for 
Mr. Searle, which was all the postman had left at 
the house that morning. 


gable nurses; the Dykes came once or twice with 
tempting fruit and jellies, but, whilst she was yet 
very ill, the family started on their usual Conti- 
nental trip. 

Mr. Dyke had been compelled to engage a de- 
signer in Clover’s place; but he promised to rein- 


state her when fit for work. 

“Never mind, papa dear,” said Clover, mindful 
of her father’s anxieties amid all her pain; “ when 
I once get out of bed I shall have all the more 
time to go on with my painting ‘Sunrise’ for the 


}Town Hall. I think it will certainly sell; and 
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you know the exhibition does not open till the 
first week in September. The price will clear Dr. 
Dudley’s bill beautifully, papa, and all the rent 
now running on.” 

The rent was indeed a source of worry to the 
father and daughter, and even to the school-boy, 


who understood the family affairs pretty clearly, | 


and who longed to question Clover about Sir 
Francis, but had the sense of refrain. Mrs. Ferber 
possessed neither sympathy nor forbearance; her 
manner showed very plainly how she resented the 
extra trouble of Clover’s illness; and she often 
stated to Biddy, in a loud voice on the stairs, that 
she was “sick and tired of them stuck-up lodgers, 
as was as poor as church mice.” 

At last the day arrived when poor Clover, white 
and weak from her long, painful illness, came 
down to the parlor, holding Sy¢ney’s hand. They 
had lately been obliged to forego their ready- 
money rule, and go on credit with their trades- 
people, who knew where Clover was employed, 
and readily trusted them. Sydney had thus taken 
upon himself to procure a sole for Clover’s tea, and 
Biddy had cooked it whilst her mistress was work- 
ing up-stairs. 

“Oh, you extravagant boy !” said Clover, faintly 
“Never mind, Syd—I am not vexed. You are a 
dear, and I shall soon earn some more money. | 
think I could sit a little at my easel this even- 
ing.” 

“No, indeed, my love,” said her father; “no 
exertion to-night. Lie down on the sofa and rest 
yourself. It is good to see you here, my daughter. 
Sydney, pour out a cup of tea for your sister.” 

“Syd,” whispered Clover, as he bent over her, 
“where is papa’s chain? I know his watch went 
when you had the measles; surely that is not 
pledged pe 

“Yes, sister; he took it one day because the 
doctor ordered you so many nourishing things; 
and, besides, once a physician came, you know, 
whose fee had to be paid directly.” 

Clover sighed, and looked lovingly at her poor, 
troubled father. 

“How does your school-work get on, Syd?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, famously! All the fellows say I’m sure | 
to pass first. To-day fortnight, Clover! I thin 
I dream of the twenty-first! Father, I sha’n’t be 
much expense to you if I get into Earlcote School, 
shall 17” 

“T intended to send you to Eton, my boy,’ 
Mr. Searle, looking at him with the longing, sor- 
rowful expression that told them all his mind was 
yearning after the past. 

“ Never mind, father—Earlcote’s next best,” re- | 
turned Sydney, brightly. ‘“ How have I made the | 


9)) 


tea, Clover? 


’ said 
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and tedious, owing to the absence of aught to 
| build up her strength. Having taken the domestic 
| management again into her hands, she steadily 
economized as concerned herself, for she was quite 
| dismayed to find how small items swelled the 
tradesmen’s accounts. But at last she felt herself 
equal to her work of painting, and fervent hopes 
filled her heart as she took up her brush to con 
tinue “Sunrise,” which she justly considered her 
chef-d’ euvre. 

That very afternoon Sydney came home from 
school, reporting incidentally that he had gone 
home with a “chap whose little sister had scar- 
latina.” Clover made him use some disinfectant ere 
he had tea, and thought no more of the matter. But 
during that night Sydney called to her in a fright- 
ened tone, and she went to his room, where she 
found his throat was very painful, and he said he 
felt “hot and queer.” 

She knew what it was before Dr. Dudley said 
“Scarlatina.” It was only a mild case, but re- 
quired much care and nursing, so as to prevent a 
draught from injuring the boy, who proved a very 


trying patient. 
| “Tsay, doctor,” he cried, “you must get me up 
by Friday—it’s our examination.” 

“You will not leave your bed for ten or twelve 
days, my lad,” said the doctor, decisively, “ unless 
you intend to commit suicide.” 

“© Clover!” came with a sob from the poor 
child. 

Clover felt for him so much that she cried as 
well. And she had cause for her tears. She knew 
her nursing would preclude attention to her paint- 
ing, and the exhibition day drew near. 

CHAPTER IV. 

UST as Sydney bade good-bye to the doctor 
J and came down-stairs daily, well-wrapped up 
from the draughts, trouble from another quarter 
fell upon the Searles. 

One morning Mrs. Ferber—who had been 
greatly exasperated at receiving notice from hard- 
working Biddy—threw open the parlor door, and 


| tossed her rent-book on to the table. 


“T’ll be glad to see the color of your money, 
Mr. Searle,” said she, rudely; “I ain’t a-going to 
wait no longer. I've had an offer for the rooms 
this very day; so pay up, or t.:rn out.” 

Sydney, dozing slightly on the sofa, started and 
opened his eyes with a look of alarm. Clover 
grew quite indignant when she saw his sudden 
fright and the trembling agitation of her father. 

“You forget yourself, Mrs. Ferber,” said she, 
quietly. 

“No, I don’t, you dressed-up doll! I’m an 
honest woman, as pays her way, and not a 


| powdered hussy as walks of an evening with 
The progress of Clover’s convalescence was slow | strange London gentlemen! Ah, Miss, you didn’t 
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know as my Charley spied you a-kissing and 
a-hugging in the woods!” 

“Get out!” cried Sydney, fiercely. ‘ How dare 
you insult my sister? You're drunk, I believe— 
I’ve seen you drunk before.” 

“Hush, Sydney, darling, pray!” whispered 
Clover, whose face was very pale. Then she 
turned to Mrs. Ferber and said: ‘‘ You have noth- 
ing to do with our private affairs; as regards the 
rent, you are aware the arrears are caused by all 
the illness which has detained me from the pottery. 
I see we owe you five pounds; father, you must let 
Mra. Ferber have the two pounds from the bank 
on Monday—” 

“T promised next month’s money to the baker, 
Clover,” interrupted the old man, helplessly. 

“e's a-going to stop your bread, he is,” said 
Mrs. Ferber, “and I ain’t to be put off no more 
than him.” 

“T hope to return to the pottery on Monday,’ 
raid Clover, “and will then ask the cashier to ad- 
vance me two or three pounds; I know he will— 
and when I am working again I[ shall coon dis- 
charge the rest of your account.” 

“T’ll not wait a day,” screamed the woman; 


’ 


“some of you will be taking to your beds again, 
and you'll make an excuse not to go to your work. 
What’s become of the money for your picture, eh ?” 

“You know as well as I do, Mrs. Ferber, that I 
was unable to complete the work in time.” 

¥ Well, of all the idle chits! I should be 
ashamed if I was you, calling yourselves gentle- 
folks, to occupy decent lodgings, and yet you 
hain’t got nothing in your pockets! But I says to 
my Charley this morning, ‘I’m tired of the lot, 
and want to see their backs.’ So pay me first 
thing to-morrow—in full, mind, or out you go, 
neck and crop. But I detains your boxes till 
yo.’re out of my debt. And I hope you'll give 
your doctor your new address, for I don’t want 
him coming here after you’re gone, plaguing for 
his bill.” 

With these words, and a violent slam of the 
door, Mrs. Ferber withdrew, to abuse Biddy in the 
kitchen. 

Mr. Searle rose hastily and retired to his own 
room, and Sydney cried himself into a deep sleep. 

Clover, deep in sorrowful reflections, her pale, 
tired, wistful face on her little hands, did not hear 
the door reopen, nor was she conscious that Charles 
Ferber had entered till he called her softly, 
“Clover!” Then she flushed like a rose, and 
sprung up scornfully. 

“How dare you presume, sir, to use my Chris- 
tian name? Leave the room before I call my 
father!” 

“ He has gone out of doors, my dear girl, so that 
would be useless. Come now, be gentle, or you’ll 
wake the boy.” 


Clover glanced at her brother, who had forgotten | 





his sorrows in sleep; she was indeed anxious not 
to awaken him, and her tones softened, though her 
looks took an added dignity. 

“May I ask your business in our parlor?” 

“Your parlor! Come! But I won’t taunt you, 
Miss Searle, let us be the best of friends. My 
business here is to pay you alittle visit; I hurried 
over my dinner on purpose. ’Pon my word, that 
violet ribbon is mighty becoming to you !” 

“Tf your purpose is indeed friendly,” said Clover, 
“you will prove it by deferring your visit to an- 
other time, when my father is here. I particu- 
larly wish to be alone, as I have much to consider 
and arrange.” 

“Tlow to get the rent,eh? Look here, Miss 
Searle—my mother’s a pretty tough sort of wo- 
man, but I can twist her round my little finger. 
Only say ‘Yes,’ and we’ll tear up the rent-book, 
and wait for the arrears till convenient.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Clover, in wonder. 

“Why, I can get mother to wait for her rent, 
and keep a still tongue in her head till doomsday, 
if I choose. And she'll do it, too, if you don’t 
give me the cold shoulder. You've been a bit 
chilling of late, but I’ll forgive and forget. Say 
you'll keep company with me, and we’ll kiss and 
make up. ’Pon my word, Clover, we sha’n’t make 
a bad-looking pair of sweethearts! You're the 
prettiest girl—’’ 

He half-attempted to put his arm round her 
waist, and Clover struck it suddenly down with 
passionate force. 

“Don’t touch me! How dare you? If my 
father were here, you would not insult me so.” 

Sydney half-turned in his sleep, and afraid to 
say more, because of waking him, Clover moved 
nearer to his sofa, and bent over him, turning her 
back on Ferber. 

“You proud little minx!” he cried, livid with 
rage. ‘“ You shall repent your treatment of me. 
I won’t be said ‘Nay’ to by any girl alive. Out 
you go into the streets to-morrow! I'll force 
mother to keep her word; and then you'll come 
whimpering to me. You'll be sorry enough for 
your pride to-day, but I don’t go courting you no 
more, not—” 

“O Dr. Dudley !” 

Clover rose with both trer:bling hands extended, 
and the doctor, a gray-haired, elderly man, took 
them slowly and gently into his own. He and 
Clover had become great friends by this time; and, 
oh, what a relief to her was his presence 
then! 

“Ts this man annoying you?” he asked, quietly, 
fixing his calm look on Ferber. But the young 
man strode out almost immediately, muttering, 
amid many wicked expressions, he would “have 
them out to-morrow.” 

Clover breathed afresh as he departed ; but the 
reaction was too much for her, and, despite her 
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efforts, great tears filled her eyes as she tried to instant did the vision of the home of peace and 


speak naturally to the doctor, 

“T thought you had struck Sydney off the sick- 
liat, doctor; but he will be glad to see you again.” 

“ Do not rouse him, my child,” said Dr. Dudley. 
“My visit to-day isa to my former patient. Sit 
down and let me understand the reason of these 
pale looks that havetroubled me very much of late 

“How kind you are!’ said Clover, gratefully 
“But I am quite well, thank you, and shall bx 
still better next week, when I resume work. D 


you think Sydney can return to school on Mon- 
day ?”’ 
“Scarcely, for fear of spreading infection ; 


such a large school—and I shall not let gerton 


it is 


(whose sister gave the disease to your brother) go 
back till the family has had a change.” 

“Sydney will fret,” said Clover, sadly. 

“Do you ever think of yourself, my child? 
Yet you are really unwell—your nerves unstrung, 
your constitution overstrained, I have a note for 
you from my mother, a very old but hale and hearty 
lady, who has been much interested in my men- 
tion of your family. We live, as you know, ina 
quict, little farm-residence, a countrified place, all 
flowers and singing birds. We have so few visitors 
that when they come they are indeed most wel- 
come. Now my mother urges you to come over 
for two or three weeks—all of you—and stay with 
us. It will be good for your father, and the boy, 
and you. You could easily take the loop-line to 
the pottery.” 

Clover read the warm, motherly invitation, and 
her tears flowed fast, as she said: “We shall be 
very glad to come. We are leaving these rooms 
to-morrow, and whilst we stay with you I can seek 
another lodging. Sydney will be so delighted. 
How good of your dear mother to ask us! And 
you, Dr. Dudley—when I think of all your atten- 
tion and kindness—” 

The doctor rose and came nearer to her, his 
grave, clever face strangely agitated. 

“You owe me no thanks, my child, Let me 
speak to you now, and, if you desire it, I will 
never reopen the subject. Years ago I learnt to 
love, and my promised bride, a daily teacher, lost 
her life through exposure to the weather. I was 
sorrowfully reminded of her case when I was 
called to you, and the long-buried past has been 
again and again recalled by your girlish beauty 
and unselfish devotion to your family. You re- 
semble her, my child. Forgive me if my dawn- 
ing hopes seem folly to you. Will you come, 
dear, to be an old man’s darling? Will you come 
to be the light of Home Farm? Never a breath 
of care shall touch my child-wife, Heaven per- 
mitting.”’ 

His gentle hand put back the pretty waves of 
hair from her forehead, and Clover, drawing it 
down, ‘pressed her lips: upon_it., Only for one 





| plenty for her father and brother tempt her young 
heart; then her love, her only love, shone out lea! 
and true 

“I should wrong you, dear friend, if I married 


you. I could not love you a wile, because— 


because—”’ 

“TI see,” said he, still more gently than before 
“Heaven bless you, and give you happiness! 
There was silence for a time; then he spoke again 
in his accustomed voice Weshall expect you to 
tea to-morrow. I shall send the brougham over 


here for you a!',” 


“T think,” hesitated Clover—“ perhaps it might 
be better —” 

“Child,” said he, earnestly, “be kind to me, 
and forget my folly. My mother knows nothing 


of my dreams—she will wel you all as my 


friends. I shall be deeply hurt if you do not 
come.” 

“ We will come then,” said Clover, gratefully ; 
and he went out, giving Sydney one quick, dis 


cerning look. 





>; hedid not 
wake till nearly three, and thus was not aware 


The boy slept on till past dinne 


that Clover had taken no dinner, Mr. Searle being 

still absent. She gave him a little cold meat and 

bread, and then he sat up, and began to paint a 
Lal 


bunch of roses Clover had sket 1 for him, his 
boyish spirits quite restored by the prospect of 
going to Home Farm. 


Knowing his paint-box wi ficiently amuse 


him, Clover went down to Mrs. lerber’s room, 
and told that lady that they would arrange to 
leave the lodgings on the morrow. 


“You leave your boxes, mind, and your father’s 
pledge-tickets for his watch and chain !” screamed 
the woman. “I must have some security for my 
debt.” 

“Your debt will be discharged this evening,” 
said Clover; and Mrs. Ferber laughed scornfully 
in disbelief. 

Mr. Searle came in just as Clover had made the 
tea. 

“Father, dear,” said she, tenderly, “you look 
very tired; a cup of tea will refresh you. I have 
such good news for you. Dr. Dudley and his 
mother have invited us to stay with them at the 
Home Farm, and they are going to send the car- 
riage for us to-morrow. It is such a pleasant 
place, papa.” 

“They are truly kind,” returned the old gentle- 
man, who looked sadly depressed, “ but I do not 
like to leave this debt behind us. I have tried all 
day to sell the book of Italian sketches that 
Strachan gave me. I know it is valuable; but I 
have had to bring it back, for the highest offer 
was ten shillings.” 

“Tam so sorry you have had so much walking,” 

| said Clover; “but I cannot regret that the book 
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of rare sketches is still yours. Do not worry 
yourself about the five pounds for Mrs. Ferber 
I can provide it—really, papa.” 

The faces of father and son brightened; they 
had wonderful, infinite faith in Clover’s resources 

She tried to keep up her spirits in their society ; 
but, poor girl, when they had settled to a game at 
draughta, she once more, with a breaking heart, 
took her little diamond 
This time she knew she must part wi_h it forever ; 


ring from its receptacl 


only ita sale would pay Mrs. Ferber. 

She could not afford to take the train to Brent- 
ham, so she started off to walk through the woods 
They were beautiful with the rich, gold-brown 
hues of autumn, and ripe nuts hung in clasters 
overhead. But a few weeks since, and Frank had 
been with her there, resolutely pledging anew to 
her the vows made in her prosperity. He had 
seemed so true—and, now that nature smiled 
calmly, gloriously aa ever, poor Clover felt the 
beauty of the scene almost cruel, for her I'r: 





was false! Fain would she have lingered in the 
cool, shady wood-pathways, but then Barham’s 
would be shut—she must hasten onward 
gathered a graceful bouquet of wild fern for her 
father, and was sorting the feathery, fronde 
sprays Curing her walk, when both her hands wer« 
caught, and the beau 
the ground. 

“TI was coming to you, Clover, sweet. Why 





1 ferns were scattered upon 


darling, how ill you look!” 
Sir Francis Strachan, whose 





leathern sling, never forgot the reproach in Clover 
violet eyes. 


“Twill thank you to let me pass, Sir Fran 


I wonder you dare nddress me. But no dou 


you think that in my p or 





longer Missa Seark 
sulted with imy 

* How have [ i ted you, dear?” he asked, 
anxiously. “I think I have most f 


offended, for I have not had a line from you 





we parted on your threshok 
you to write to me. 4 

“You insulted us 
meeting his eyes, because in his presence she cou! ] 
not trust the strength of her pride, “by promis- 


- ear 


ing to breakfast with us, and neither coming n 
+ y I “ 


us nor writing to us since. Do not think 


to renew the former bond between us—you ars 


now and ever; but I think, as a gentleman, you 
have failed in common courtesy toward us 


“ Why, Clover, did you not get my letter 


said she. “Are you sure you 


“Certainly not,” 
9? 


wrote ! 
“ Of course I did, Clover sweet. Do 3 


I could willingly have caused you sus 





pain? What must you have thought cf me all 


these weeks 
“When did you write?” asked Clover, quicken- 


or 


ing her pace as she heard a church clock strike 
seven. 
fir Francis had turned and walked beside her 
“I wrote directly I reached my friend’s house 


after leaving you that evening. I found an ur 


telegram from my steward, telling me that my 
colliers down in the North were on strike for 


higher wages, and that there were great distress 
and disorder. Knowing what a strike means, 
from experience in Wales last 
+ oO ! } 


» go down directly, and I wrote to you before I 


went to bed, saying that I must leave by the early 
morning train, but would return to this neighbor- 
hood in a week at latest. I also wrote to Strachan 











Ifouse, bidding the housekeeper prepare it right 
worthily for the mistress it would now possess. I 
, +? + ‘ f + + : 
left this letter at Brentham Manor to be posted 
I ; 
t vours I meant 1 a oe . 
at yours meant to leave at your lodgings, so 
rose atan unearth ur, a irbed a groom, and 
ro er through ra There w , ng 
leliow taking in milik I gay I e to 
“T never had it,” said Cl Charles Ferber 
st have purposely kept rom mé I ar he 
aw you W i me on the pr is evening 
“Ty } 
| him answer for his ict en 
xclaimed Sir Francis. ( er, I Fou 
NKInd I write st I be j ive been 
y ret ied she and * é tox ° 
And so have J,” aaid One of colliers 
thought fit to fire at me it he only slightly in- 
‘ a ; f. . 4 
red my arm, and laid me up for a tim: Now I 
ve persuaded the men to listen to reason, and I 





I 
have established a bank at Northam: the clergy- 


man hopes that it will help them to become pro- 
vident in their ways. The mine is working again, 





and directly the doctor gave his consent I hastened 








esithurtyou’’ asked r ariully 
Forgive me, Frank 
yY } + r 
olthing hurts m your coldness, 
1 ou are trembiing, lov hy walk so fast 
His right arr romn . } 
413 right arm was round her, and ! srew her 
down upon the stump of a tree as she id falter- 
ingly ail the story of their troubi 


“ But, Clover, would you indeed have soid that 
ring 


“ How could I help it 


8he asked, sooviIng. 


‘Dearest, I am not vexed—only deeply dis- 





tressed th: uld have been yours. 
(y ée me t aDere iet if remain 


Clover, kiss me 
They went home in the light of the setting sun 
that giorifed aii the woods, 

Next day such a happy party drew round srs. 
Dudley’s tea-table, bright with flowers and laden 
with dclicacies, at the Home Farm. At the tea- 
tray sat the dear old lady, her white hair crowned 


ws alld, 
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by a snowy cap, her wrinkled face beaming with 
kindness and hospitality. 

Mr. Searle looked ten years younger; he was 
discussing politics with the doctor, who had told 


‘ . | 
Clover, on hearing of her engagement, that she 


should be married from his roof. 

Sydney was trying to tell Clover, with his 
mouth full of bread and honey, that Frank meant 
him to enter at Eton next term, and had promised 
him—“ you don’t believe it, Clover, but he did ”— 
the living of Worcestead, if he deserved it. 

And Clover, fairer than any flower in the doctor’s 
most beautiful garden, sat with her blue eyes 
turned toward the open window. 

Presently the gate swung open, and Sir Francis 
strode eagerly across the lawn. Clover went out 
to meet him. 

“She will show him the flowers, I fancy,” 
smiled Mr. Searle. ‘“ Yes, there they go, amongst 
the roses.” 

“So be it for them unto the end—‘ogether in 
fair places,” said Dr. Dudley, looking after them, 
with his eyes sneaking blessing. 





UNSEEN WITNESSES. 





HE old Greek sculptor patiently carved the 

lines of beauty. Yea, lines of duty, for 

should not his statue adorn the sacred temple 
near by? In love’s name, day after day, he 
wrought out the ideal within him. Marble grew 
voiceful and soulful, beneath the magic touch of 
the chisel. Already the work seemed completed. 
Exquisite face and graceful form greeted the visitor 
to this humble studio; still the laborer passed | 
every hour at his task. Wherefore? So asked | 
a gay, young enthusiast, stepping in one morning. | 
Wherefore such delicate care in modeling to be | 
unseen of mankind? Such exact representation 
of marble hair? “For,” said the youth, “your | 
figure will stand high in the temple, against the 
blind, motionless walls. Imagine it there. No 
one now sees the fruit of your skill.” 

Slowly the old man turned and gazed at the 
sacred temple. The dark eyes flashed with un- 
wonted fire; the brave, firm lips quivered with 
feeling; “lis spirit imagined it there.” Yet the 
boy at his side failed to fathom the thought that 
thrilled him; he awaited the answer to his word ; | 
“No one now sees the fruit of your skill.” 

It came. “But gods see it,’ affirmed the 
sculptor, clasping the chisel and resuming his | 
work for the invisible. 

That tireless carver had discovered, not only 
the secret of genuine art, but also of genuine 
living. The Pharisee, praying and giving alms 
that he “may be seen of men” is rearing a feeble 
structure. He neglects the foundation which, 
underground, is the essential support. He forgets 
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the beams and the hidden braces, without which 
his house must yield to the stroke of the wind. 
He scorns, and fatally, the unseen witnesses of his 
| architecture, 

“Thou God seest me.” The insight of Jehovah 
is deep. He scanneth not surfaces merely, but 

ever beholdeth, with unerring vision, the obscure, 
| the concealed, even to “the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.” 

Angels watch over us. The hosts of Heaven, 
gazing enraptured upon the face of God, bearing 
their golden harps beside the rivers of Paradise, 
do not despise the earthly beings yet to be made, 
if believing, like unto themselves, From Gabriel, 
the messenger, to the lowliest of these ministers of 
| flaming fire, each desires to “look into” the con- 
| dition of man, and to help him onward and up- 
| ward, 

May we hope that the spirits of the just made 

perfect, the redeemed beloved, already akin to 
seraphim and cherubim, still follow, from the para- 
pets of the New Jerusalem, the movements of 
| those whom they cheered in this world ? 
God, angels, glorified saints. These are the un- 
| seen witnesses whom we should delight to honor, 
| for whom we should reveal the purest beauty, and 
| perform the fullest duty. “Sis.” 


” 





ROSEMARY. 
ONG-FORGOTTEN faces haunt me, 
Loving words come back to me; 
Softly steals across my senses 
Faint perfume of Rosemary. 


Ah, that heap of faded letters 
That I left unfolded there! 

With the leaves still clinging to them, 
And the long, bright tress of hair. 


nose, their dainty, graceful writer, 
Called me once her dearest friend ; 

Saying, “ Always in your letters, 
You, rosemary-leaves must send.” 


Soon she wrote to me no longer, 
And her face I never see, 
Rosemary, “ Thou art remembered.” 
Say, dost thou remember me ? 
Emma Liyn. 


A MINISTER who felt proud of having con- 
verted a notorious Sabbath-breaker, happening 
to ask an old farmer if he did not find a great 
difference in his neighbor since he had joined 
the church, the latter repiied: “Oh, yes. Before, 
he used to carry his axe on his shoulder when 
he went fence-mending on Sunday; now he carries 
it under his coat.” 
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HER LIFE IN BLOOM.* 
A SEQUEL TO “LENOX DARE.” 
BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTER VII. 


OBERT BERESFORD mounted his horse 

in the chilly gloom of a November evening. 

The last glimmer of twilight had dis- 

appeared in the west. The friend, with whom he 
had been dining, stood at the gate. 

“T hope you have some sort of weapon about 
you in case of attack, Beresford?” he said. 

“Nothing of the sort, Jack,” replied the other, 
as he wheeled his horse around. “ We are not in 
Italy, and the woods about here are not the haunts 
of brigands.” 

“ But they are of tram ps--a less picturesque variety 
of the genus, certainly. On the road between 
here and your house are some lonely places—just 
the sort of ground for any skulking villain who 
wouldn’t mind shooting you for the chance of the 
money you might have about you. You had 
better let me bring out my pistol.” 

“No, thank you, Jack. It has come in my 
way, during the last dozen years, to deal with a 
good many desperate characters, but I never 
brought cold steel to enforce my arguments.” 

“Welly have your own way. I know you have 
nerve enough, old fellow, to face an army, single- 
handed. But when it comes to dealing with a 
highwayman, all the pluck in the world won't 
serve a man as well as a good revolver!” 

“ This savage talk might amaze me, Jack Leith, 
if I didn’t know you were at bottom one of the 
softest-hearted fellows in the world! But It 
you assassins don’t lurk in New England woods. 
I am not fool-hardy; I shouldn’t go about defense- 
less if [imagined I was running risks—Jack, dear 
old fellow,” suddenly changing his tone, “this 
visit has done me good, I feel asthough our talk 
had taken eighteen years off me. It has carried 
me back to our old tramps in Italy, and our winter 
in the Roman villa, and those rare, old days in 
the Vatican galleries.” 

“T said then you were the best fellow in the 
world, Beresford. I hold my old opinion still.” 

The last speaker, as he stood by his friend’s 
horse, showed a slender, medium-sized figure, and 
the outline of a thin, dark face with pleasant, 
eager eyes. IIe and Beresford had been college 
chums and had studied together at Rome. A 
strong friendship—the growth of years of inti- 
macy—existed betweenthe men. Jack Leith had 
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won a name and a moderate fortune with his brush. 
On his return to America, three years befure, he 
had purchased a pleasant little villa half a dozen 
miles from his friend’s residence. The two who 
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had so many tastes in common, beside the old 
friendship, to draw them together, saw each other 
frequently. 
| “had rather you than any living man should 
|say that, Jack Leith!” Beresford replied to his 
friend’s remark. “ Will you be over next week, 
and bring Gertrude with you, and the little girl? 
She won't find her old playmate there; but we 
will do our best to amuse her. You can imagine, 
Jack, it pulled at my heart to let Phil go away. 
But I knew a couple of years abroad now would 
do more for him in the languages than ten would 
at a later period. SoI compelled myself not to 
stand in his way, but I miss the young rogue every 
time I enter the house !” 

“T can well believe that. If his absence would 
only drive you to your easel! Ah, Beresford to 
think of a fellow of your splendid promise turn- 
ing into a Philistine!” 

“But was it ‘splendid promise, Jack? There 
was the rule! If I had had no question in my 
own mind, be sure I should not at the critical 
moment have decided for the Philistine.” 

Jack Leith knew more than any other man of 
the circumstances which had at last inclined his 
friend to a business career. He had always re- 
garded it as the most shameful waste of original 
power. In his secret soul he believed that had he 
been at hand, when the decisive moment came, 
his influence could have turned the scale. 

He was silent so long, thinking of all this, that 
Beresford added: “If a man does what seems his 
highest duty, he may be mistaken, but he cannot 
be remorseful.” 

“But you are a rich enough man in all con- 
science by this time. Why do you go on sacrific- 
ing to Mammon? What hinders you from re- 
turning to your first love?” 

“That is easier said than dpne, as you would 
know if you had tried to serve two masters, and one 
was Art and the other a partnership in a great 
Iron Firm.” 

“T should cut the partnership with a ven- 
geance |” 

“Perhaps not—such a good-hearted feilow as 
you are—if you saw that a great deal depended 
on your sticking iv the helm—that if you let that 
go suddenly, a good many lives and fortunes might 
go to wreck also. When a man has been in busi- 
ness for a dozen years he is likely to find athousand 
interests bound up with his own, and he can’t 
always bring himself to sacrifice others for his 
pleasure.” 

“He cannct, if the man happens to be—my old 
chum! But we won’t waste words. It always 
raises my fiend of a temper to think of what has 
gone to waste with you, Beresford !” 

“Perhaps it won’t prove to be all waste when 
the great audit is made up.” And if there was 
{something of sadness in the tones, there was yet 
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an under ring of victory in them. “Good-bye, 
Jack ; you are a good fellow!” 

“Good-bye, Beresford. God bless you !” 

The two men grasped hands in a way that em- 
phasized their last words, and then horse and 
rider dashed up the road, 

It was four years since Robert Beresford had 
gone away in the budding May morning to find 
his dead wife in the hollow, and his motherless 
boy sitting with grave, puzzled eyes by her side, 
and the excited crowd around them suddenly 
growing still as he came up. 

Of the horror of that time, of the bitter grief 
that followed, it is impossible to write. I cannot 
choose but think that over the blackest night of 
such a man’s grief some stars of faith and hope 
will shine. 

If the thought ever flashed across him that his 
great sacrifice mattered now little to her for whose 
sake he had made it, it was pleasant to reflect that 
her tender feet had always kept the primrose 
paths. The fair, delicate woman had never faced 
any of the bitter weather of poverty while she 
walked by his side. 

Yet, for months that followed his wife’s death, it 
seemed to Robert Beresford that all incentive to 
work of any sort had vanished, 


His fortune was now ample for his own pur- | 


poses, but partly because his long-neglected gift 
took its own revenge, and the old visions—the 
beauty and glory—did not revisit his imagination ; 
and partly because his easel had such a cruelly 
tender association with that last talk before Stacey 
went away from him forever, he could not bring 
himself to take up a brush. 

Perhaps it was well for him at this time that a 
sudden financial crisis intervened. The senior 
partner had an attack of apoplexy, and was too 
broken to attend to business. Beresford’s energies 
rallied to meet the new strain on them. The 
house, largely owing to his foresight and skill, 
weathered the storm, and when a time of compara- 
tive leisure came, the heart of his youth—for he 
was still only a little past thirty—had rallied once 
more. 

Life called to Robert Beresford—drew him with 
her own subtle influences on many sides. He 
began to feel the old hankering for palette and 
canvas ; and he executed some work in landscapes 
which his friends praised; averring that he had 
not lost the old vigorous drawing—the fine hand- 
ling of color: but the pictures were miserably un- 
satisfactory to the painter. 

Had Robert Beresford followed his own inclina- 
tions he would probably, any day during the last 
three years, have retired from business. He re- 
mained in the firm for the reasons he had assigned 
to his friend, but he still looked forward to the 
time when his partnership should close, half- 
wondering whether that event would make him a 


| happier man, and half-believing it, when he said 
to himself: 
“ My nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 


Philip’s departure to spend some time with his 
|aunt in Germany had cost his father’s heart the 
sharpest wrench it had known since the boy’s 
mother left him; but he would not indulge his 
| feelings at Philip’s expense. 

The stillness of the autumn night was almost 
oppressive. All the sounds of summer-life—the 
‘voices of insects, the movement of leaves, the 
| whirl of light wings had vanished. A breath of 
wind shivered occasionally through the bare 
branches. Overhead a few stars would glimmer 
|doubtfully between the gray bulging masses of 
cloud and then disappear. It was a dark, sad sky 
|which that night looked over a darker, sadder 
earth. 

Robert Beresford had chosen the shortest route 
home. It carried him through a mile of dense, 
lonely woods, He had just entered these, and was 
going at a smart gallop when he suddenly drew 
| his horse up; he had heard acry. Ina moment 
he heard it again. It was a little louder this 


time, perhaps a little nearer, but there was no 


mistaking it. It was the ery of a human voice for 
help. It seemed half-smothered at times, like one 
in mortal peril, and then broke through the night 
—a wail of anguish and terror. 

The sound seemed to come from the right. The 
woods, pierced in every direction by footpaths, lay 
on the edge of the town, and when the rider 
entered them, he had left the last farm-house half 

a mile behind him. 
| Robert Beresford did not pause for a second 
thought. All the man’s generous instincts aroused, 
he dashed ahead at that cry of human need. He 
knew the ground perfectly. Dark and lonely as 
it seemed now, with the bare, black branches 
| stretching weirdly over him, he had ridden under 





them when happy summers draped them with all 
the life and beauty of leaves. In any case, too, 
| the man’s nerves were a stranger to fear. Had 
the place been utterly new to him, he would have 
gone in search of that cry. He spurred his horse 
| deeper into the thick shadows, then he drew up 
|suddenly and sprung off, plunging into a little 
| footpath on his right. Once or twice he heard the 
| ery again. Each time it grew nearer. 

There was a sudden trampling of heavy feet; 
and three men sprung out of the woods close to 
|him. He heard a sound of oaths, the click of a 
| pistol. In an instant it was all clear tohim, The 
| cries for help had only been a ruse to decoy him 
into the woods. The wretches had succeeded too 
| well. Robert Beresford took in the whole situa- 
tion, saw his whole peril in a flash. He stood 
there, unarmed and helpless, at the mercy of three 
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desperate men who probably had made up their 
minds to shoot him. 

He wasa brave man, as I said, but his heart sud- 
denly knocked at his ribs, and he must have grown 
white about the lips. He remembered afterward 
thinking to himself: “It can only be death at the 
worst, and if it has come now I will meet it like 
a man!” 

Then he spoke, expecting that a shot would put 
an end to his words. The men were so close to 
him that he caught the evil glitter of their eyes 
in the darkness; he felt, rather than saw, the 
powerful, hulking figures. 

“You want torob me,” he said. “It will be easy to 
dothat. But you will make nothing by killing me.” 

His voice had just the same quiet key it had 
when he addressed some angry crowd of hands at 
the works, It would probably have had its effect 
now, had the men not been maddened by drink. 

There was another outburst of oaths—a pistol 
fired by an unsteady hand, for the murderous aim 
missed the man standing there in the darkness. 
At that instant the clouds drifted apart, and a 
large, low moon shone through a thin, gray veil 
of mist. The pale light broke through some oak- 
boughs, and outlined the heavy, slouching figures | 
huddled close together, and the form—taller and 
slenderer by contrast—of the man who stood there 
awaiting his doom at the hands of a trio of desper- 
ate, drink-maddened villians, 

The brightest glimmer of that pale, swift, 
vanishing moonlight suddenly touched Robert 
Beresford’s face. The next moment there was a 
cry, a sort of yell of recognition, amazement, 
One of the men sprung forward and | 


horror! 
struck down the pistol of his comrade. 

“You shall kill me first, you dog!’ 
hoarse, frenzied voice, and a moment later it was 
calling: “ Run for your life, man, or these devils 


shouted a 


will have it!” 

Quicker than thought, Robert Beresford turned. 
The sudden bewilderment of the villains at the 
defection of one of their number had given him a 
chance. With a blind instinct he fled now asa 
man can only flee when his life hangs on seconds. 
The darkness and his knowledge of the woods 
aided him, He hcard the pistols again, the horri- 
ble oaths, the yells of baflled rage, the trampling 
of heavy feet, and he knew his pursuers were on 
his track. But those few moments had been every- 
thing in his favor. He darted from the footpath 
into the road, he leaped on his horse. The crea- 
ture had been frightened by the firing and, an 
instant later, would have rushed off without her 
driver. She dashed furiously ahead now. It was 
a race for life or death through the bare, old 
woods, between the pale glimpses of the moon. 

An hour later Robert Beresford was in his library. 
He lay cn the lounge to which he had dragged him- 
self on his return. His strong nerves had had a 
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terrible shock. He had faced the peril as only a 
brave man could, but the reaction had come, and 
he was terribly shaken by what had passed. 

The scene in that woods had not occupied more 
than three minutes. The man saw that when he 
looked at his watch. His escape seemed almost 
a miracle. There could be no question of the 
villains’ deadly intent. They must have been on 
the watch—have learned by rome means that he 
would go through the woods that night. Their 
original purpose, no doubt, was to rob him, but 
drink had roused all their bad blood, and in their 


| mood of savage frenzy they meant to kill him. 


One of the highwaymen had recognized him. 
There was no mistaking that cry. It came from 
the man’s soul. What did it all mean? There 
were men—hardened, desperate— for whom Robert 
Beresford had done kind deeds—to whom he had 
spoken cheering, helpful words. Had one of these 
men caught sight of him and remembered ? 

Then the man, lying on the lounge, and asking 
himself these questions, began to wonder whether 
it were not all a dream. The whole thing had 
been so sudden, so stunning! Had he dropped 
asleep and had a touch of nightmare ? 

Not quite sure in his own mind, he attempted to 
Then a terrible pain shot 
His wrist was quite stiff. 


rise from the lounge. 
through his right arm. 
Every movement of his hand tortured him. Beres 
ford remembered now what he had quite forgotten 
—that the foremost of the villains who rushed out 
of the dark had dealt him a heavy blow with his 
pistol. Evidently the scene in the woods had been 
something more than a nightmare. 

When the surgeon came to examine the wrist, 
he found some of the small bones broken. Beyond 
the present pain and inconvenience, no serious 
harm had been done. 

The next morning, policemen searched the 
woods. They found nobody there. At the point 
where the tragic scene of the night before had 
occurred, the grass had been trampled by heavy 
feet, the underbrush was broken and scattered, 
Several bullets lay among the leaves. 

Before noon Jack Leith heard of the attack, and 
rode over in great alarm. He listened, with white 
lips, but almost without a word, to his friend’s 
story. When all was told, he <id not once say, 
“T was right, you see;” or, “ You ought to have 
taken my pistol, Beresford.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ESS than a year after Lenox Dare left Briars-' 


_4 wild, the sad tidings of Mrs. Mavis’s death 
had crossed the sea. The cheery, active spirit 
long upheld the waning strength. The close of 
the bright, helpful life was almost painless. 

“Tt will hurt Lenox cruelly,” the mother said 
to her son in their last talk together, “ because 
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she was not with me at this time. Tell my little| morning with dumb, unutterable sorrow in his 
girl I charged her not to grieve. It was best so. | face. 
I was growing an old woman, Ben, my boy, though} All of a sudden the look flashed across him 
you didn’t see it. I don’t fear the dying, now it| which he had seen in his mother’s eyes the day 
is close to me; only I’m sorry for you, dear—you | before she left him. He was overwhelmed with 
and Dorrice.” And she turned to the tearful | grief at the time, and it had no meaning for him 
young face that had been bending over her bed- | beyond what lay on the surface. He had not re- 
side through all these days. called it since, but he knew now by some flash of 

Some thought, which she did not speak, struck | intuition what must have been in his mother’s 
the sick woman at that moment. She lifted her| dying thought. It had been in Lenox Dare’s 
hand feebly, and stroked the girl’s. Then she laid | when they walked together that last night in the 
those sofi fingers in her son’s palm. November gloom. 

“Be good to Dorrice!” she said. Dorrice was hardly aware of his presence. She 

He bowed his head; he could not speak at that | had let him lead her to the lounge, not knowing 
moment. The next day he was head of the Mavis | what he did. And now she sat there, bolt up- 





homestead. | right, her wild eyes staring into vacancy. If he 
Less than a month afterward, Dorrice Cropsey | could only bring some life into that marble face. 
had a letter in an unknown hand from the West.| But he must be sure of himself before he spoke. 
Her brother—her last relative—was dead. He saw, with his clear, strong sense, how all the 
Young Mavis, coming on the girl suddenly, | future of both might hang on the next few minutes. 
found her in the first passion of her grief. | He would act wisely for Dorrice, for himself. He 
“T am all alone—all alone in the world!” she | thought of all she had been at Briarswild—of her 
said, as he entered the room. |sunny nature, her winsome ways. He thought 


It was a cry of hopeless agony. It went to his | what a double desolation would fall upon the 
heart. She stood before him, holding out the| house when the bright presence and the sweet 
letter, her eyes strained, the roses withered out of | young face should have vanished from the silent 
her cheeks, old rooms. He remembered Dorrice’s devotion to 

Ben half-led, half-carried her to a seat. He| his mother through those last days whose dark- 
took the letter from her cold hands and glanced | ness still hung all about him—his mother who had 
over the contents. His own heart, almost broken | died wishing that Dorrice might take the place 
with its recent grief, yearned over the stricken | she left vacant in her home—in her son’s heart. 
girl. Ben Mavis thought, too, in that hour of the 

“T will take care of you, Dorrice,” he said, and | woman across the sea—of all she had been—of all 
his manly tones were soft with pity. “You shall | she could never be to him. 
never be alone in the world; you shall have a| “ But if another woman, fair and sweet, and 
home here so long as I live.” bowed to the earth by her sorrow, would lift up 

Did she hear what he said? He could not tell. | her head once more—if he could persuade her to 
He only saw the wild, tearless eyes staring at him. | come and sit by the lonely hearthstone of his life, 
In a moment she broke out again with that wail- | and be a blessed, consoling presence there—”’ His 
ing cry: “I cannot stay here. I was going to| heart thrilled at that thought. All his strong, 
John. But he is dead, and now there is no place | generous manhood yearned toward the maiden. 
for me in the world!” In her weakness and grief, she grew dear and 

Those words—the outbreak of agony and despair | sacred in his eyes. 

—let in a sudden light on Ben Mavis, He had| Ben Mavis had walked across the room for three 
never given a ‘thought to Dorrice’s going away; |or four minutes. But there are moments—the 
he had taken for granted that she would stay on | greatest in life—when a man’s heart and brain 
as before ; but he saw now the impossibility of her | seem to live years. 

doing so. Her own delicacy had warned the girl.| Young Mavis turned at last and came back to 
Some intimate friends of the family had, for the | Dorrice. He had made up his mind, 

young people’s sake, remained at the homestead| “ Dorrice,” he said, taking her cold hands in 
after Mrs. Mavis’s death. They would leave in| his, and looking into her bright, tearless eyes, 
the course of the next month, Without consult- | “the home here is not more mine than yours. I 
ing Ben, Dorrice had made up her mind to go| cannot let you go away into the wide, lonely 
away at thesametime, She intended to join her| world. What would you do there, you little, soft, 
brother. Under that fair girlish guise was a | fragrant flower of awoman? You have been my 
brave heart and a spirit that would nerve itself to | greatest help and comfort through all my bitter 
any duty. But the strong arm on which she could | grief, though I have never told you so—never even 
have leaned had suddenly failed. In all the wide | thanked you. And now your trouble has come, it 
world there was no shelter for the white, smitten | is my turn. Will you let me try what I can do 
creature before whom Ben Mavis stood that|for you? Will you give me the right to share 
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your sorrows? I will be good to you, Dorrice. 
I promise you that, as I promised my dying 
mother. Let me see you look up; let me hear you 
say we will stay together—we will comfort each 
other.” 

The suddenness of her grief had almost stunned 
her. She stared at him with bewildered eyes. 
He must make his meaning quite clear to her. 

“T ask you, Dorrice Cropsey, to stay here as my 
wife!” 

At those words she rose to her feet. The slow 
It took her a 
minute or two to realize the question which his 
lips had asked, and which his eyes, still holding 


color came into her pallid cheeks. 


hers, repeated. 

But the joy that came so swift on grief was half 
a pain. She did not speak. A look answered 
him—such a look as only once in a lifetime heart 
and soul can flash into a human face. It told Ben 
Mavis what he had never dreamed before; what 
Lenox had learned long ago; what his mother’s 
dying eyes had caught a glimpse of. 

“ My poor little girl!” he said, and he put his 
arms around Dorrice. 

The winds might blow as they listed now. The 
maiden had found her shelter in the strength and 
tenderness of that manly heart. 

All this had happened before Lenox had been a 
year from Briarswild. Mr. Apthorp found the 
settlement of his affairs in England more difficult 
than he had anticipated. Had less been at stake 
for his niece, he would have left the business in 
the hands of his lawycrs, and saved himself a good 
deal of ‘wear and tear at this time. 

The tastes of the two were not extravagant; but 
their life abroad had made heavy draughts on the 
fortune which Mr. Apthorp had brougit from the 
East Indies. All this, however, he had sedulously 
kept from Lenox. 
for wishing to place his property in secure and 
easily-managed investments. His niece did not 
imagine with what almost boyish eagerness her 
uncle looked forward to their return to his native 
land, or how keen was his disappointment as he 
found his hope delayed from month to month 
He had a slight cough, too, and they had twice to 
winter in the south of France. 

The tidings of Mrs. Mavis’s death could not fail 
to overshadow Lenox’s last stay abroad. She had 
lost the only mother she had ever known. No 
other love could take the place of that in the girl’s 
heart. 

A little later came tidings from Briarswild of 
the engagement of the young people, and of their 
marriage a month later. To know that Dorrice 
Cropsey was mistress of Briarswild fulfilled the 
dearest wish of Lenox Dare’s heart. 

Nobody ever knew with just what feelings Ben 
Mavis laid down her letter of tender, exultant con- 
gratulations, It had been his fate—perhaps his 


VOL XLVIII.—12. 


He had his own reasons now | 
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misfortune—that he loved her in a way that he 
never could love another woman. But in all the 
years to come he never doubted that he was a hap- 
pier man with Dorrice Cropsey for his wife than 


he ever could have been with Lenox Dare. 


CHAPTER IX. 

is was almost two years since Lenox and her 

uncle went away from Briarswild. They were 
in their own land now, under their own roof-tree. 
They had been here less than a month; yet it had 
begun already to reem home to them in a way 
which no other place could—not even the Mavis 
homestead. 

The two had returned a little before midsum- 
mer. They stayed awhile at Briarswild. The 
place was vacant, the voice silent for which Lenox 
had always looked and listened first. But the old 
home was full of a new happiness. Ben and Dor- 
rice had not been married a year. 
took her place as the mistress of the fair old home- 


How fitly she 


stead! The glow in her cheeks rivaled her 
maiden bloom. The gladness in her eyes outshone 
the girlish archness. She was one of those women 
whose mission it is to make home blessed and 
happy. She reminded one of that beautiful old 
myth of Vesta. 
goddess must have smiled on Dorrice from her 


It seemed as though the hearil- 


must have blessed her with all household 
gifts and graces. Ben, watching his young wife’s 
face as it shone about the house, or sparkled and 
dimpled by his side, said to himself: “ What 
should I do without you, Dorrice?” 
he repeated the thought to her. 

And Dorrice would answer, with a little quiver 
“ What should I have done without 


birth 


Sometimes 


in her voice: 
you, Ben?” 
An English gentleman, who had 
several years in America, crossed the sea with 
He was returning to 


lived for 


Mr. Apthorp and his niece. 
his family, from whom he had been called by the 
sudden death of a relative. They would all go 
back to their native land after he had disposed ot 
a home which he had built during his residence 
in the States. The house was an English cottage. 
Its owner described it as a bit of picturesque, 
rural architecture in the midst of some pretty 
landscape gardening. 

It appeared that this house stood Jess than a 
mile from the beach, and within two of the town 
where Mr. Apthorp was born. For the last years 
he had been looking forward to settling down 
under his own vine and fig-tree as the summit 
of all his earthly hopes and ambitions. He was 
so attracted by his fellow-passenger’s description 


lof his home that he agreed to visit it within a 


fortnight after they should have set foot in 
America. 
All this time Lenox was kept in profound 
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ignorance of her uncle’s plans. She rallied him 
occasionally for his hobnobbing with the English- 
man, She was, like everybody else, quite in the 
dark when her uncle, the week after his return, 
made some excuse on leaving Briarswild for two 
or three days. 

He found the Englishman’s place all that its 
owner had described. Indeed, it almost seemed to 
Mr. Apthorp that some kindly genie had created 


They hung the walls with their own pictures 
and engravings. There was ancient china, and all 
sorts of lovely and curious thiags—gathered in 
their long life abroad—to arrange about the rooms. 
Lenox had a woman’s delight in this sort of work. 
It was an utterly new sensation to find herself the 
| mistress of her own house. 
| Her uncle, watching her with quiet enjoyment 

as she moved about the rooms arranging the 


| 


the whole thing for his sake, the house and the | draperies, disposing her treasures, would gay: 


grounds were so well adapted to his tastes and re- 
quirements, 

The day after he visited the place, the bargain 
which made him its owner was concluded. 

Tom Apthorp afterward planned a great surprise 
for his niece. During the remainder of the sum- 
mer, Which she passed at Briarswild, he never 
alluded to his new purchase. One day, early in 
the autumn, when they had come for a brief visit 
to Boston, he drove her a few miles out of the city, 
along the pleasant beach-roads, and at last brought 
her to the cottage-grounds. Lenox followed him, 
surprised and curious, when he insisted on her 
alighting at the door. He led her ixto the house 
She had no sooner crossed the threshold—wonder- 
ing what he was about—whom they were going to | 
see in this pretty bower, among green terraces and | 
lovely foregrounds of lawn and shrubbery—when | 
he put the keys into her hands, and saluted her as | 
mistress of the castle. 

That was six weeks ago. Since that day the 
two had lived under this roof. From the first, it 
had been simply a “coming home” to them. 

The house had been built after the pattern of a | 
quiet English country house. Its color was a pale 
gray, and it stood, broad and rather low, among 
the honeysuckles, and ivies, and creepers that half | 
The grounds were not large, but their | 
slopes of terraces, their twisting paths, the skillful 
grouping of shrubberies, made wonderful effects of 
breadth and distance. Pretty rustic work was | 
scattered about. The flower-beds and knolls were 
a mass of gorgeous, late summer-bloom. 

Inside nothing seemed wanting. The former | 


‘owners had gathered into their sea-side nest, as 


they loved to call it, everything that could add to | 
its home coziness or comfort. The rooms were 
few, and large and sunny, with all sorts of pretty 
little nooks opening out of them. The furnishings | 
were simple, but in perfect taste; the cool, gray 


‘tones brightened everywhere with flecks of color. | 


It was not a grand home to which Tom Apthorp | 
had, at the end of their wanderings, brought his 
His means would not admit of his doing 


that; his tastes had never inclined to splendor. 
But it was to her an idyllic spot—this gray | 
nookery hedged in green—where she could listen | 
to the voices of the sea in stormy weather, and 
where an atmosphere charmed with home-rest and 
happiness surrounded her. 





| sort of thing all your life. 


“How naturally and gracefully you do it, my 
dear! One would suppose you had been at this 
Have you a gift at 
housekeeping, after all ?” 

And Lenox would laugh gayly and say: “It is 
only an instinct, Uncle Tom. AI! women have it. 
I never had a fair chance at indulging mine be- 
fore.” 

And now the two sat together one evening in the 
heart of October, just six weeks after Lenox had 
first crossed the threshold. The windows were 
open ; the night was warm, as though it lingered 
on the skirts of summer. The miracle play of the 
autumn had begun, and the coppices and woods 
were in their livery of scarlet and gold, holding 
their brief day of pomp and splendor of color, 
while the winter and the north wind, a little way 
off, were biding their time. A low, reddish moon 
looked in through the clumps of evergreens. A 
dim light burned in the corner of the wide, rather 
low-studded sitting-room. The two always came 
here to pass their evenings. Its lounges, its easy- 
chairs and all its graceful furnishings, made it 
seem like the very heart of the dainty home. 

Lenox, seated a little way from her uncle, yore 
a white dress that night. When the evergreens 
stirred, the moonlight glimmered in her hair or 
over the hands lying idly in her lap. In the dim 
light she made a central radiance. In the silence 
her uncle watched her. 

“Uncle Tom,” she said, speaking. her thought 
at last, “can you conceive of two happier human 
beings than you and | are to-night ?” 

“Tf there should be such, you and I would not 
envy them, Lenox.” 

“Envy them! When I can look out on that 
big, jostling Vanity-Fair of a world from such a 
little heaven of a hermitage as this!” 

“T like to hear my litile girl talk in that fash- 
ion—to know she is so happy !” 

“You are the dear magician, Uncle Tom, who 
has made my good fortunes. I am only half 
afraid that I shall awake some morning and find 
that house and grounds were only a bit of enchant- 
ment—that the whole has vanished into thin air!” 

He laughed. “ You may dismiss all thoughts 
of that sort, my dear. I have given the founda- 
tions a thorough inspection. They are solid 
English work. They will last a couple of cen- 
turies.” 
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“Then they will serve more purposes than ours. 
But you cannot be surprised that the whole thing 
has a little uncanny look in my eyes. Remember 
how you brought me here—what a surprise it all 
was! It was not in the natural order of things. 
It had more the air of romance and of magic than 
of common daylight; and yet—”’ She paused 
there. 

“Tt struck me just then,” she continued, ina 
slightly lower tone, “that all the best things in 
my life had come in this way—with a touch of the 
marvelous about them. You were a great surprise 
to me, Uncle Tom.” 

“T have not the least doubt of that, my dear.” 

Something in his tone made her sorry for that 
last remark, 

“Such a great, blessed, 
she added, laying her soft hand on his own. 

He held it a moment before he spoke. 

“We have put into a snug little harbor after our 
wanderings, Lenox. J have a curious feeling 
about it, too. Half the time I forget that I am 
an old man. I walk among these scenes, and 
ramble about the rocks and shore off there, 


unutterable surprise !” 


and 
am just a careless, merry-hearied boy again. | 
can understand now the feeling which brings a 
man to end his days where he began them.” 

This last remark gave Lenox a vague uneasi- 
ness. 

“Tow glad I am,’ 
come to anchor, as you call it, on the spot where 
you and dear mamma were born! What a fresh 
interest and fascination your stories will have for 
me now I can stand in the very places where they 
all happened! We will watch the summers in 
and the winters out in this fairy bower! I shall 
never want to leave it, except to visit dear old 
Briarswild.” 

“Summeis and winters !’ 
himself. “I used to talk of them in that fashion, 
and they seemed an infinite procession to me.” 

“Why should they seem anything else now?” 
asked Lenox, in a little irritated tone. 

“My dear,” he answered, “do you know that I 


she said, “that you and I are 


repeated her uncle to 


am an old man?” 

“T know there is nothing that exasperates me 
80 much as having you call yourself one! There 
isn’t the slightest suggestion of old age about 
you.” 

“What, not with my gray poll and snowy 
beard!” he said, gayly. “ Don’t you see I might 
sit for a picture of old Time with his scythe ?” 


She laughed, resolved to treat this remark as a} 


jest. 

“Twenty years from this time—not eight, as 
you once said to me, Uncle Tom—I will answer 
your question, But I don’t want to talk of a re- 


mote future, 


life and happiness to-night.” 
The man gazed at the beautiful, glowing crea- | 


joyous mood. 


I am in love with the present—with | 


ture as she sat before him in her white dress, with 
that witchery of moonlight in her hair. 

“Life and happiness are good,” he answered 
“T cannot find it in my heart to say of them to- 
night what the wisest of men once did, ‘This also 
is vanity.’” 

“Uncle Tom,” said Lenox, in a tone of decided 
petulance, “I do believe you are half anold Greek 
at bottom. We are so happy to-night, you fear 
lest the gods should envy us, and you look serious, 
and make these solemn reflections in order to 
placate them.” 

“No, Lenox, it is not Greek superstition—it is 
an old man’s experience this time.” 

“There it goes again! Uncle Tom, why will 
you cling so obstinately to this fiction of your old 


’ 


9 


age 
“Ts it wholly a fiction, Lenox, when I am a 
good deal past sixty? Have I not, at least, reached 
a point when, as Dante says, 
‘ Each behooves 


oe 


To lower sails and gather in the lines? 
“Sixty is a mere bagatelle,” replied Lenox. 
“Colonel Marvell was more than twenty years 
older than you are, and J] never remember his 
calling himself an old man.” 
“A man’s years are not always the test of his 
The Apthorps are not a long-lived race. 
You have a 


age. 
You may hold out better, Lenox. 
good deal of the old Dare stock in you.” 

As he made this remark, Lenox turned sud- 
denly and looked at her uncle. Was it the flicker- 
ing moonlight which gave him that thin, shadowy 
look? It struck her now for the first time. 

“Uncle Tom,” she asked, suddenly, “are you 
feeling quite well ?” 

“Tolerably so; only a good deal of the old 
That long illness in 
I have held out 


spring has gone out of me. 
India is at the bottom of it. 
bravely through all these years; but I never quite 
got over the terrible shaking of that time.” 

Lenox listened, with a shadow stealing over her 
Twice in her life the cold finger of 
death had touched her heart. Once, when a little 
child, she saw Colonel Marvell lying before her 
with his still, white face; and again when the 
tidings came from Briarswild. The one sadness 
that had lain at the heart of these happy weeks, 
had been the thought that Mrs. Mavis’s pleased 
eyes could never glance about these rooms—couk 
never follow her darling with loving pride about 


| her new home. 


1d- 


“Uncle Tom,” said Lenox, coming over st 
denly and Jaying her hands on his shoulders with 
the old gesture, which always made him think of 
a dove’s white wings settling there, “have you 
been to see a doctor of late?” 
“Yes, my dear.” 

“When was it?” 
“ Before we left England.” 
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“Did he say anything—O Uncle Tom—I amj A great happiness shone under the long-fringed 
afraid to ask !” lashes of Dorrice’s violet eyes. She had told 
“You will not be so weak as that, my child.) Lenox, long before, the story of their sudden 
There is nothing dreadful to tell, either. The | betrothal. 
doctor only said, what I knew before, that the old} “Such a night as that was!” she said. “Such a 
life in India, and the sickness with which it closed, | morning as broke into it!” 
had strained the timbers a good deal. In plain} One day, when Dorrice had been amusing her 
English, that I must take care of myself.” | husband and Lenox with all manner of quaint, 
“Uncle Tom,” burst out Lenox, as a sudden | arch speeches, she suddenly glided off on some 
wave of fear swept over her heart, “if you were to | errand, leaving the pair alone. Lenox noticed 
leave me I should be all alone in the world! I | the tender glance with which Ben followed the re- 
could not live if you should—”’ She stopped treating figure. Then he turned and met Lenox’s 
there. eyes. She laid her hand on his. 
“Say it out bravely, my darling—if I should}; “Iwas right, Ben,” shesaid. “ Dorrice was the 
die. We will not be afraid of a word. And in| one woman in the world for you.” 
any case I may outlive you—you sitting therein} He knew she was alluding to her talk that last 
the flower of a womanhood whose glowing bloom | night at Briarswild. 
it seems no frosts can ever touch.” “Yes, I think she was, Lenox,” he answered. 
“But if you should go first—if I should be left; But though the two women were always talking 
here all alone!” and she clung to him and shiy- | about him, Lenox never told Dorrice of the secret 
ered. she had surprised one day. And in her husband’s 
“And if I went last, what should J do without | heart there was one hidden door to which Dorrice 
my little girl? But when our turn comes—yours | Mavis never had the key. 
or mine—I hope the one who is left on the hither 
shore will have grace and courage to say, ‘It will 
be but a little while. It is the will of God.’” 








CHAPTER X. 


She had thrown herself on an ottoman at his HE Mavises stayed twice as long as they had 
feet, and laid her cheek on his knee. intended. Just after they left the first snow 


“Now hold up your head, my dear, and don’t}came. Mr. Apthorp had been dreading these a 
let me see you a shade less glad because I am not | little, not for his own sake, but for his niece’s, 
quite as spry as I was forty years ago.” | after all her years of summers; but she looked out 

In all these ways he tried to comfort her—to | on the 
soothe her fears. He partly succeeded. But, look- 
ing back afterwards, Lenox knew that the shadow 
which had fallen across the threshold that night | from her warm, bright-colored nest, and was as 
had never quite vanished from it. happy as any bird that would sing the next June. 

The next week the Mavises came. Happytimes| Old friends and neighbors of the Apthorps who 
followed their advent. The soft, pensive loveli- | still lived in the vicinity came toseethem. They 
ness of the Indian summer lingered long that year | often had guests from the city, only twelve miles 
around the New England coast. Mr. Apthorp| away. But the two, with all their social instincts, 
brightened wonderfully at this time. It was all | could not be drawn away from their own roof-tree 
owing to his native air, he insisted. He was never | that winter. Was it altogether because they were 
tired of carrying the young people about to the | so happy as to have no longing for the great world 
old haunts of his boyhood. In the evenings they outside, or because, as Lenox would have said, 
would gather in the sitting-room, and while the | Uncle Tom was not quite strong this winter? 
falling leaves made a melancholy rustle outside,| She was forced at last to admit this to herself. She 
he would fascinate his little audience with stories hung about him with an anxiety pathetic to those 
more delightful, his niece thought, than those with | who understood it. But she did not see, as 
which he used to charm them when he first came | strangers did, how his step grew a little slower, 


“ Beauty o’ersnowed and bareness everywhere,” 
., , 


to Briarswild. and the lines in his thin face sharper day by day. 
The visitors were almost as charmed with the | A little “hectoring” cough that set in during the 
new home as Lenox herself. | autumn got deeper and hoarser; and when March 


ee 


“Tiow perfectly it all suits you!” Ben would | came, with angry skies and battling winds, Uncle 
say, with something unfathomable in the gaze that Tom could barely crawl down-stairs to the grate- 
followed her moving about in her new réle of | fire where he sat all day. But he was still quite 
hostess. |his old self, talking and jesting at times, even 

“What a noble man Ben was! What a sweet | about his turning into such a molly coddle, but 
woman Dorrice!”’ Lenox was always thinking to | often there was a look in his eyes, when they 
herself as she watched the pair. ‘“ How perfectly | followed Lenox, which he took care she should 
they suited each other!” | never see. He let her cheat her heart with all 
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sorts of slight reasons for his i]lness—perhaps he 
tried at times, for her sake, to deceive himself. 

“Tt is all this horrible climate, Uncle Tom!” 
she would say, when there was no longer any dis- 
guising the truth. “Of course it was madness for | 
you to think of weathering one of these New Eng- 
land winters after your twenty years in the East 
Indies, 
Florida.” 

“T believe the climate is at the bottom of it all,” 
he sometimes answered. “ Evidently it is too 
rough a coast for my old hones.” 

No doubt he partly made himeelf believe it, but 
after awhile he ceased to say that. 

One evening in the last of March she brought 
him the newspaper. He had been unusually 
feeble for several days. This one he had spent on 
the lounge, listening, when he was not talking 
with Lenox, to the distant muffled thunder of the 
waves. A high wind which was blowing carried 
the sound far in shore. 

“T like to hear it,’ he said to Lenox, in the 
morning. “The sound of the tide brings such a 
flood of old memories with it.” | 

To-night, when she handed him the paper, he 
waived it aside. 

“No, thank you,” he said. “I don’t feel like 
Sit down here, Lenox, and let 


reading just now. 
us have a talk together.” 

She threw herself on the low ottoman by the 
great easy-chair, in which he was reclining. In 
all her talk she had treated his illness as a kind of 
jest. That had hurt him more than any tears, 
because‘he knew what unacknowledged ache and | 
fear lay under the lightness. 

“ We are on the edge of April, Uncle Tom,” 


she said. “ We shall have milder weather now, 


and you will soon be out again.” 

“ Lenox,” said her uncle, softly, but very gravely, 
“it is not the weather that ails me !” 

She moved uneasily. “ Don’t say it is anything 
worse than that, Uncle Tom!” she cried, in a 
voice which made it doubly hard for him to say 
something he had been all that day making up 
his mind must be said. 

“Lenox,” he asked, after a little pause, “do I 
look like a man who is going to get well with a| 
little milder weather ?” 

She turned without a word and looked at him. 
It seemed as though something compelled her. 
She saw the white head lying against the crimson 
of the easy-chair; she saw the sharpened features, 
the gray shadows on the face, the bright, sunken 
eyes looking at her with unutterable love and pity. 
As she gazed, her lips grew pale. She stared on 
with a kind of fascinated terror while the truth, | 
from which heart and brain recoiled, forced itself 


upon her, 
“OQ Uncle Tom—Uncle Tom!” It was a cry of 


exceeding agony. The iron had entered her cou!! 


We must spend our next winter in| 
| sharp, broken tones; “ it will kill me to be left 


His hand was on her head, his soft, tender, re- 
straining voice in her ears, 

“Ts that the way to take it, Lenox—the way for 
my sake.” 

She stared about the room like a creature driven 
to bay. An awful sense of loneliness, of desola- 
tion to come swept over her. 

“Tt will kill me, Uncle Tom,”’ she cried out, in 


without you !” 

“T know it seems like that now; but if God has 
willed that you should live, Lenox—if He has 
something in His world that cannot be done with- 
out you.” 

She burst into a terrible sobbing. She was not 
given to weeping; but now a tempest shook the 
very roots of her being. She tried several times 
to speak, but always ended in a sharp cry: “ My 
heart will break! It will break!’ 

Her uncle did his best, with soothing words and 
soft reproofs to calm her. At last she grew quieter 
and sat at his feet, pale and still, with the cold at 
her heart. 

“T had expected better things of my little girl,” 
he said, “If she fails me like this I cannot say 
what I have on my mind to-night.” 

* But you may get well, after all, Uncle Tom,” 
clutching wildly at a hope which her heart yet 
belied. 

He shook his head. “No, Lenox; let us not 
try to deceive ourselves. The end may not be so 
near as I sometimes think; but—it is coming!” 

She looked in his face—and she knew! 

“T should not mind, Lenox,” he went on, ina 
little while, “if it were not for leaving you all 
alone. I feel a good deal as Charles Kingsley 
about ‘kindly death’s setting one off on a new 
start somewhere else.’ I see where I haven’t made 
the best of my chances here,” 

“Think what you have made me—what you 
have been to me, Uncle Tom.” 

“T shall be glad to tell your mother—my poor 
Evelyn—if I see her first, how you said that. | 
shall have to confess to a long, terrible neglect, 
Lenox !” 

“Don’t, Uncle Tom, don’t!” 

In this way, the talk he had been dreading 
opened. It went on for hours; so that it would 
be quite impossible to write all that was said that 
night. Into the pauses of the talk came the 
clamor of the wind—the far-off voices of the sea. 
The soft light shone upon the white, sharpened 
face of the old man, on the snowy hair and the 
glittering beard, and on the beautiful head of the 
woman at his feet. 

“T might have put this talk off until another 
time, Lenox,” said her uncle. “ This old hulk of 
mine may hold out through a good many storms 
yet; but I have some thingstosay while my mind 
is quite clear. You would not want me to wait 
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for dread of hurting you and then feel it was too had fallen on her soul grew lighter. She hoped, 


late?” 
Her head moved a little in answer. 


| after all, that Uncle Tom was not going to die. 
| She still clung to her old fancy that the summer, 


He began then, quite steadily and calmly, to| which was slowly coming that way, would work 
speak of her future without him. His whole talk | wonders for him. She never alluded to the talk 
showed how carefully he had forestalled every-| they had together that night. Neither did her 
thing; how all his plans had been made—even to | uncle. 
the smallest details—with the nicest regard to the} One morning, early in May, she went out fora 
ease and comfort, the needs and tastes he under- | walk. She was gone longer than she expected. 


stood so thoroughly. 


The blue haze upon the distant hills, the soft, pink 


“Tam sure you will like best to live on here, | blush of the budding maples, the tender green 
Lenox, in the home where you and I have passed | which was yet hardly more than a dreamy mist 
these happy months—it would be pleasanter now | about the boughs, and a nameless life, and thrill, 


than to go back—even to Briarswild ?” 


She answered him with a glance. Her voice 


was too full of tears to trust it. 


“T shall not leave you a rich woman, Lenox, 
but you will hayeasure income of a few thousands. 


| and scent in the air drew her on into quiet old 


>| roads and sunny Janes. 


| She came home at last with a glow in her cheeks 
and a wonderful light in her eyes. She went 
straight to the sitting-room. Her uncle was in 


And this will keep you very comfortably with the his easy-chair just as she had left him, 

two or three servants you will want tocarry on} Lenox had found a small robin's nest in a lane 
the house. Should you require a man’s counsel where the winds had shaken it from the trees. In 
or help—you will always have young Mavis to a sunny corner of a little coppice, half a mile 


rely on—a better friend than most brothers.” 


| away, she had come across a few blossoms of trail- 


He went overall the details of her life, dwelling | ing arbutus, and some ferns that had begun to 
upon each in a way that showed how his wisdom and | push their first plumes of delicate green through 


thoughtful care had provided for every emergency. 


the dead leaves, She had placed the soft, pink- 


And afterward he said some tender, solemn white of the biossoms against the feathery-green 
words which she who heard will remember longest | of the ferns, and laid the whole in the little 


of all. “I know how it seems to you now, my 
darling. You think it will be too hard to bear— 


that it must kill you, too! I know your heart 


will be cruelly wrenched, and that it must have 


its own way for awhile, but I charge you, when I 
am gone, not to grieve for me long and hopelessly. 
Open all the doors of your soul. Let all the life 
and beauty of the world where God holds you 
back for awhile—at the farthest it can be only a 


little while—draw you softly, comfort you tenderly! | 


I have a feeling, too, that there is some work for 
you to do yet in the world—that somebody may 
need you; somebody for whose sake you will be 
glad that you lived when I went away and left 


you! And when you are, you will look back and 


remember this talk, and say, ‘Uncle Tom was 
right !’” 

This was a part—only a very small part—of all 
that he said to Lenox that night; and in all the 
pauses of his talk she heard the cries of the wind 
outside—the distant voices of the sea. She heard 
them always when she remembered that night, 
and how she sat there, silent, and stunned, and 
desolate, and listened until it was long past mid- 
night. 

In the weeks that followed, Uncle Tom rallied 
a good deal.. He moved once more about the 
house, with a halting step, it is true, but he was 
quite his old self, full of interest in what was 
going on around him, telling his stories and 
having his jests with Lenox. 


hollow of the bird’s nest. 

She came toward the easy-chair, 

“Uncle Tom,” she cried, ‘“‘see what I have 
brought you! The first blossom of the new year 
in a nest of the old!” 

| But he did not move to the glad cadence of her 
voice, 

| He sat with his back toward her. She came 
closer to him. 

“Uncle Tom, are you asleep ?” she asked, softly, 


and she leaned over him. 
| He had “gone to sleep!” 
from which no human ery of love or agony could 


| ever awake him! 


But it was a sleep 


{ To be continued 





MARRIAGE.—It has become a prevalent senti- 
ment that a man must acquire his fortune before 
he marries; that the wife must have no sympathy 
nor share with him in the pursuit of it—in which 
most of the pleasure truly consists; and that the 
young married people must set out with as large 
ond expensive an establishment as is becoming to 
those who have been wedded for twenty years. 
This is very unwise; it fills the community with 
bachelors, who are waiting to make their fortunes, 
endangering virtue, and promoting vice; it de 
stroys the true economy and design of the domes- 
tic institution, and it promotes idleness and ineffi- 
ciency among females, who are expecting to be 


| taken up by fortune and passively sustained with- 
Her heart rallied, too. The cold shadow that 
‘ 


out any care or concern on their part, 
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ROSE LEGENDS. 


| antiquity. Herodotus speaks of the double rose; 
Soloman sings of the Rose of Sharon ; Isaiah of the 
Sin music the appoggiatura, or grace notes, | desert that shall blossom as the rose. The old 
become blended with the leading melody, | name of Syria meant “land of roses,” and from 
sustaining and embellishing it through in-| Damascus came the beautiful “Damask Per- 
finite variations, so, inwrought with rose-history,| petuals,” akin to the famous Rose du Roi. 
Of all Syrian bloom the rose of Jericho is the 


are legends fanciful as fairy lore; traditions rich 
in rare imagery ; romance in which love and war| most wonderful. There is an old legend that it 
wage chivalrous defense of white or crimson em-| grew in the desert in places where the Virgin 
blem. Mary touched her feet, when flying into Egypt 
Dark were the world without mythical light) with the Infant Jesus; and they say, too, it will 
even as to coleur de rose. Says the legend, Venus | always bloom at the Christmastime! This curi- 
flying to the assistance of Adonis, the rose-bushes | ous shrub will fold its leaves and flowers upward, 
caught her to make her stay, and the drops of| and become dry, brown and shriveled; but if im- 
blood the thorns drew from her feet as she tore) mersed in water, its bloom and foliage are suddenly 
herself away fell on the white roses and turned | renewed as if by magic or enchantment—hence it 
them a beautiful red. Honored above all floral | is known as the Resurrection Rose. 
tributes, this symbol of Aphrodite, at the Roman Among the ancient Romans roses were used 
festival, Veneralia Pindar in one of his most de-| with a profuseness and extravagance almcst in- 
lightful songs of victory, singing of the Graces, | credible in later times. When Cleopatra went to 
associates with them the source of decorum, of Cilicia to meet Mare Antony, she caused the floor 
purity and happiness in life, of good-will, benefi- of the hall to be covered with roses to the depth 
tl 


They were re- of eighteen inches. Lurks there the breath of 


cence and gratitude among men. 
presented as beautiful, young, modest maidens, 
winning and charming, always dancing, singing 
and running, or bathing in fountains, or decking | fascination ! 

At a fcte given by Nero, the expenses incurred 


coquetry in rose-odor? She who thus employed 
it, is Shakespeare’s best exponent of the art of 


themselves with flowers, especially with roses; for 
the rose was sacred to them as well as to Venus,) for roses alone were four million sesterces, or about 
one hundred thousand dollars. Roses were used 


in whose company, and doing her many a service 
in wreaths and chaplets to adorn the brows of 


according to the myth, they were usually to be 
found. Fair in Greek fable, the nymph-guarded | poets and orators. The Greeks and Romans used 
river “flowing among rose-trees;’ sacred to| them to ornament the statues of Venus, or Hebe 
Rhodeia its shrines and altars; odorous its crystal) and of Flora, At their marriage ceremonies they 
air with ever-blooming eglantine. At the mar-| played an important part, and were often strewn 
riage of Cupid and D’syche, roses are strewn on in the aisles of churches. Tombs were covered 
the ground before them, ard a shoot of a rose-tree| with them; and mary of the wealthy Greeks and 
grows behind to symbolize the sweetness and, Romans left large legacies for the especial pur- 
beauty of young love. The origin of the tinted) pose of ornamenting their burial places with roses, 
or blush rose is ascribed to the beautiful Rhodante,| both with plants and the cut flowers. Even at the 
queen of Corinth, who, to escape the perse cution of present day the white rose has lost none of its em- 
her lovers, attempted to seclude herself in the temple 
of Diana; being forced from her sanctuary by the| the many beautiful rose legends there is one of a 
clamor of the people, she prayed the gods to| poorshepherd-boy, who, lonely and neglected, had 
fallen asleep under a tree near the highway. 


blematic sacredness for bridal or burial. Among 
s 


change her into a flower, and the rose into which 
she was transformed still bears the blushes that) Before sleeping he had prayed to God to have pity 
dyed her cheeks when forced to expose herself to| upon him; to fill this great and painful void in 
public gaze. The fragrance with which this| his heart, or tosend His minister, Death, to his re- 
“earth star” is so richly endowed, is stated by | lease. While sleeping he had a beautiful dream. 
those same poetical ancients to be derived from a| He thought he saw the heavens open, and an 
cup of nectar thrown over it by Cupid; and the angel of such enchanting grace and beauty floated 
thorns they say are the stings of bees, with which | toward him. Her eyes glowed like two of the 
brightest stars. “ You shall be no longer lonely,” 


the arc of his bow was strung. 
The Romans regard the rose as the emblem of} she whispered; “my image shall ever abide in 
your heart and strengthen and stimulate you to all 
things good and beautiful.” While saying this 
she laid a wondrous rose upon his eyes, and, float- 
ing away, soon disappeared in the clouds. The 
poor shepherd-boy awoke and was enraptured with 
| what he supposed was a wild dream. But lo! 


silence as well as of love and joy, and frequently 
represented Cupid offering one to Harpocrates, the 
god of silence ; and on festive occasions susper.ded 
a rose over the table, intimating to the assembled 
guests that the conversation was to be literally, as 
well as metaphorically, “ under the rose.” 

The rose is mentioned by the earliest writers of there was the rose, and with unspeakable joy he 
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pressed it to his heart. He thanked God for this 
sweet flower, which proved to him that the angel 
was no dream, but a reality. The rose, the visible 
emblem of his good angel, was the joy and com- 
fort of his life, and he wore it ever afterward. In 
Auerbach’s strangely beautiful romance, “On the 
Heights,” Irmgarde records in her journal: “ Of 
all flowers I find the richest morning dew on the 
rose. Does it give the richest perfume? 
the perfume form dew? No green leaf has so 
much dew on it as the leaf of a flower.” 
Roses are admittedly the emblem of love. 
old tradition says that a rose gathered upon mid 
summer eye, and kept in a clean sheet of paper 
until Christmas day, will be fresh enongh for a 
maiden to wear on her bosom, when he who is to 
become her husband shall be ready to come and take 
it. In Thuringia the rose holds a similar position 
as a love-charm; a maid who has several lovers 
will name a rose-leaf after each, and then scatter 


Does 





Wittenburg ; fame’s foremost apostle of Protestant- 
ism, modestly appreciating the poetry of a rose! 
In Roxburgh Park, England, a rose-tree marks 
the spot where James II of Scotland met a tragic 
death, during the wars of the roses, In league 
with Lancaster (red rose) his army attacked a 
frontier fortress; while the king was examining a 
battery, one of the guns burst, and he who at 


| Stirling Castle had dared and slain the Douglas 


An| 


them upon the water; that which sinks the last 


representing her future husband. 
of Germany it is customary to throw rose-leaves 
on a coal fire as a means of insuring good luck. 

In Germany, as well as in France and Italy, it 
is believed that if a drop of one’s blood be buried 
under a rose-tree, it will insure rosy cheeks. At 
Santiago, in Chili, whenever a stranger is received 
in a house, each of the ladies of the family offers 
him a rose, 

Frederick the Great, while walking in the gardens 
of Potsdam with Voltaire, asked the amazing 
Frenchman for a rose. He picked one and pre- 
sented it to the king, with the remark that it had 
grown beneath his majesty’s laurels. A rose— 
were it well supplied with thorns—might sym- 
bolize their eccentric friendship. “Never,” says 
Macaulay, “had there met two personsso exquisitely 
fitted to plague each other. Each of them had ex- 
actly the fault of which the other was most im- 
patient; and they were, in different ways, the 
most impatient of mankind. In secret they both 
laughed at each other. (According to our text 
sub rosa). Voltaire did not spare the king’s poems, 
and the king has left on record his opinion of 
Voltaire’s diplomacy. ‘He had no credentials,’ 


says Frederick, ‘and the whole mission was a joke, 


a mere farce.’ ” 


The lofty genius of Milton could not protect 
him from tiny arrows of infelicity. The Duke of 
Buckingham, who visited him, observed that his 
wife was a rose. The lady had a fine, high temper, 
and so Milton answered that doubtless she was, 
for he could feel herthorns. The great leader of the 
German Reformation, eo loved this simple yet 
magnificent flower that it was graven on his seal. 
Luther, whose controversial strokes brought forth 


papal ire like sparks from an anvil; Luther, 


boldly facing the Diet of Worms, and burning bulls 


of excommunication before the Elster gate at 
i 


In some parts | 


was, himself, suddenly laid low. There is a 
strange fascination in these old histories of con- 
tention for the English crown! The white rose 
victory at St. Albans and Northampton; the 
death and defeat of York at Wakefield; again the 
bloom oftriumph at Towton ; the march of the army 
of the crimson rose to London, and restoration of 
Henry VI; the flight of Edward IV into Holland; 
his return—when the white rose victories of Barnet 
and Tewksbury ended the wars of the roses in the 
final overthrow of Henry, who died in the tower 
soon after. 

There is a beautiful German legend known as 
the “ Rose of Warning.” Long agoin one of the 
Swiss valleys stood a cloister, surrounded by 
gardens and pathways, where the holy brothers 
used to wander in prayer and meditation. The 
rose was to them a never failing death-token. 

“ At the midnight call to prayer, 
On the fated brother's chair 
Lay a snow-white Rose of Warning: 
He must die at break of morning.” 
The flower was hung on sacred wood in the monk’s 
cell where his prayerful gaze might rest upon it. 
Once this death rose warned a youthful brother. 
It was hard that the light of life’s morning should 
Softly and stealthily he 
conveyed the mystic flower to the chair of an old 
and weary-waiting brother. On the morrow there 
were two for burial, and wails of lamentation were 
heard from the fear-haunted brotherhood. The 
old man, pale and peaceful ; the youth, dark, dis- 
torted. 
“ And the rose upon its bosom 
Wore a fearful strain of blood! 


suddenly grow dark! 


Never more the snow-white blossom 
Warned the sorrowing brotherhood. 

Vainly they, at midnight bell, 

Watched for that sad wiracle; 

For with blood was it polluted, 

And for service pure unsuited.” 


The brothers died one by one, broken-hearted. 
The cloister decayed so the sun could no longer find 
it; but ’tis said that white roses, with the blood- 
stain woven through them, grow there to this day. 

After this dirge, an aria! The queen of the fairies 
was sheltered one night in the heart of a rose, and 
when morning came she gave in return a delicate 
veil of moss, as the only thing that could possibly 
increase the perfect beauty of a perfect flower. 

Roses have been christened by the florists from 
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celebraties of all times and climes. Pius IX and 
Robin Hood, President Lincoln and Jeanne D’ 
Arc, Mad’elle Rachel and Agrippina, Murillo 
and Souvenir de Malmaison. Not valueless this 
individuality of a rose, when Marechal Neil and 
Jacqueminot buds are worth their weight in 


silver; and Solfaterres—rich as sunset—crown 


confessional altars ; or snowy Nyphetos grace the | of any special interest to my readers. 


marriage-bell and burial-cross. 
Mrs C. I. BAKER. 


A LETTER. 


STOOD alone in the shadow 
Of a desolate, broken life, 
Fainting beneath my burden, 
Weary with doubt and strife ; 
When-far from over the darkness, 
That had grown of my life a part, 
There floated a wondrous music, 
Sent from a strong, true heart. 


For this heart, it thrills and quivers 
At the plaint of another’s pain, 

Like the strings of a wind-harp wakened 
By the wail of the winter rain. 

It gathers the broken murmurs 
That stray to its inmost ward, 

And, freighted with potent meaning, 
They pass to a perfect chord. 


Then the tremulous, grieving echo 
That troubled its happy calm, 
Flows back in a tender cadence 
That falls on the soul like balm ; 
Softening all! the sorrow, 
Stilling the bitter pain, 
Pointing the prostrate spirit 
To heights it may still attain; 
Sweeping away the vapors 
Of bitterness, doubt and scorn, 
As the mists are ewept from the moorlands 
By the fresh, sweet winds of morn. 
The bare, blank walls grow misty, 
And fade from my tear-dimmed sight; 
And all through the narrow chamber 
Is the throb of a rare delight. 
The bands of despair are broken, 
The fountains of feeling stirred 
By the power of a loving nature, 
The wealth of a tender word. 


And my spirit waves swift pinions, 

Bathing in Hope’s glad ray ; 
Bearing her burden lightly 

O’er the illumined way; 
Up from the chill and shadow, 

Up from the storm and fray, 
Up from a night of terror 

To the glorious, golden day. 

HELEN HERBERT. 


TENDER AND TRUE.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HIS DEAR LITTLE WIFE.’ 
CHAPTER XX. 


MOVE my story forward through an interval 





of more than half a dozen years. Except in 
a few things, little occurred during this time 
Andrew 
Payne had ventured back, from a self-imposed 
exile, into one of the Southern States, where he 
was recognized, and, under a requisition from 
the governor of our State, handed over to justice. 
His arrest, trial, conviction and sentence to ten 
years’ imprisonment, were exciting events for Oak- 
land, which had fallen back into its former quiet 
life. Donald, after his wife had been removed to 
her old home and placed under the care and pro- 
tection of her father, led, for a time, a wretched, 
then suddenly disappeared, 
Herbert Radcliff 
served out the full term of his sentence, but left 


drunken life, and 
going no one knew whither. 


Oakland immediately after his release, going to a far 


| Western city, where he made a new start in life. 


During the two years of his imprisonment, there 
had been time for his bad habits to lose a measure 
of their power over him—habits of mind as well 
His father, mother and sister did not 
turn from him as one utterly disgraced and lost. 


as of body 


Everything that could possibly be done for him 
within the limitation of prison rules was done. 
When his release came, all the plans for his future 
were arranged and settled ; and after a brief, sad, yet 
hopeful re-union of the family, Herbert set his 
face westward, and in his new life among strangers 
began the work of building upa new character, which 
should rest on more solid foundations than were 
at first laid. 

The defalcations, breaches of trust and direct 
therwood 


had become involved, were of such magnitude, 


swindling operations in which Mr. Ca 


and the cause of so many disasters, that his ulti- 
mate escape from justice was something which an 
outraged community was determined to prevent if 
possible. As no legal step had been taken for his 
arrest on the arrival of the steamer in Fngland, 
he passed over to the Continent and was lost sight 
of for a number of years. Nothing was known as to 
the amount of funds he carried away with him; 
but it could not have been large, as no bills of 
credit on London or Continental bankers had been 
drawn in his favor by any banking firm or insti- 
tution in the United States. All that I could 
learn about Mrs. Catherwood, since the disgrace- 
ful flight of her husband, was, that she had en- 
tirely withdrawn from society, and was living in 
seclusion somewhere in the vicinity of Boston. 
The mystery which had, from the first, hung 
over the disappearance of Mr. Fordyce, still re- 


* Copyrighted, 1879, by T. S. ARTHUR & Son. 
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mained as deep as ever. Nota hint of where he 
yas or what he was doing had reached us, The 
thought of him always brought a mingled feeling 
of pleasure and pain; while his relation to Mrs. 
Catherwood was one of the unsolved questions 
with which my mind wrought helplessly, in its 
efforts to reach a probable solution, 

As the years went on, life in our quiet home 


grew less and less eventful. We were so far out of 


the current in which the restless world was movy- 
ing as to be little influenced by its fashionable 
ambitions or pretty emulations, Olney was indeed 
a haven of rest. My father sti!l kept his interest 
in books and in certain literary pursuits connected 
with scientific farming. My mother’s life went on 
in the old ways. She was stil] the loving care- 
taker; but love was a growing element in her 
character; a stream that became broader and 
deeper as it moved onward toward the grcat sea of 
infinite love. It had long since overflowed the 
narrow boundaries of home, and was refreshirg 
with its sweet, cool waters, and making green the 
sterile places of other homes than ours, How 
beautiful she was growing! The kiss I laid upon 
her lips night and morning had init all the heart- 
warmth of a lover. Rachel was absorbing from 
our mother the afiluent life which was around her 
as a sphere, and which penetrated everything 
wherein lay a capacity for reception; and I could 
see a growing likeness of character, making itself 
felt in unobtrusive charities, and in a spirit of 
self-consecration for the good of others. 

Our worldly affairs continued to be prosperous. 
Not that our annual increase from the farm and 
quarries reached a large sum; but it was always 
considerably more than our expenses, and gave a 
handsome surplus for investment every year. And 
the interest on these accumulated investments had 
begun to make another important factor in our in- 
come. Once, interest had been a serious drain 
upon our resources ; now it was counting the other 
way. 

In the series of changing states of mind through 
which we all pass in our inner-life progress, I 
became affected with a desire to see something of 
the world outside of the narrow limits in which ] 
had been so long content to live. As there was 
nothing in the way of gratifying this desire, I left 
home and spent a few months in the West and 
South, and on the Pacific coast. What followed 
was natural. I wished to cross the ocean and see 
the Old World. And I went. After remaining 
abroad for a year, and going over the ground 
usually taken by European tourists, I came back 
to London, where I spent a few weeks before 
taking the steamer for home. On the morning 
after my arrival in that city, as I was looking 
hastily through the columns of a paper to find 
some items of American news, my eyes caught 
this heading to an article: “ ARREST OF A GREAT 


SWINDLER.” Then followed a brief account of 
the financial operations of John Catherwood, who 
had, as it appeared, been residing in London for 
several years, in close seclusion, and recently in 
great poverty and dcstitution, under an assumed 
name, IIis case, it wes said, would be immedi- 
ately tried under the Extradition Treaty with the 


} 


United States, and no dcubt was expressed about 


his being sent home for trial. 

I had a mingled feeling of pity for the misera- 
ble fugitive who was reaping the bitter fruit of 
nis evil deeds, and satisfaction in the thought that 
retributive justice had found him out and given 
him to drink of the dregs which remained in his 
bitter cup. The proceedings in his case were 
pressed to an early conclusion. I saw him once 
or twice while they were pending. He was greatly 
changed in appearance; and had the half-scared, 
half-defiant look we might expect to find in the 
face of one who had been long in hiding from a 
pitiless and powerful enemy. His attire showed 
extreme poverty ; and there was a wasted and 
nerveless look about him that indicated great phy- 
sical exhaustion, either from disease or destituticn. 

Mr. Catherwood was not sent back to the United 
States to be tried for his crimes. On the day after 
a decision in his case had been reached—a deci- 
sicn adverse to the prisoner—the London papers 
announced his death. Ileart disease was said to 
be the immediate cause; though it was generally 
believed in American circles that he had died by 
his own hands, 

After spending a few weeks in London, I took 
steamer for America. The death of Mr. Cather- 
wood turned my mind with a new feeling o 
interest toward his wife, and set me again to think- 
ing and speculating about the mysterious relation 
that existed between her and Mr. Fordyce. 
Would the demise of Mr. Catherwood tend in any 
way to a solution of the mystery ? 
tion which, the more I pondered it, absorbed me 
the more; and by the time our steamer reached 


It was a ques- 


Boston, my mind was so full of the subject, that I 
could think of little else night or day. One thing 
I had resolved to do, and that was to discover Mr. 
Fordyce if he were still living, and anywhere 
within the United States. Just how I was going 
to proceed was not fully determined, but I had 
large faith in the possibilities which lay before a 
resolute will. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

NOTE was sent to my room on the day after 
my arrival in Boston, The address was in 
a lady’s hand. Questioning in my mind as to who 
the writer could be, I cut the envelope, and, on 
unfolding its inclosure, read the name of HrLen 
CATHERWOOD, written in an unsteady hand under 

these brief sentences : 
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“Jn the list of arrivals I notice that you are at spoke, I perceived a pew quality in her tones, 
the ‘Revere.’ Won't you call on me at number | They had lost much of their depressing character. 
lt # , it is well,” she said, with a deeper satis- 


60 —— Street? I wish to see you very much.” 
faction expressed in her voice. 


| * ° . 
I will relate in her own words the story which 


At number 6) —— Street I was shown by the | 
servant into a handsomely-furnished parlor, where | she then told me. I give it as though there had been 
I remained for over five minutes, At the end of no break in the narrative. But there were many 
this time he returned and said that Mrs. Cather- breaks and pauses, and rests to recover from ex- 
wood was too much indisposed to come down-stairs, haustion, or the overflow of intense feeling—for 
but would see me in her room, to which he con- Mrs. Catherwood was even weaker than I had at 
ducted me. Reclining upon a lounge, near a} first supposed. 
window that looked out upon the Public Garden,} “It must be told to somebody before I die,” she 
I saw my dear old friend. She did not rise, but | began, “that justice may be done to one of the 
waited for me, with one hand outstretched, as 1 purest and noblest of men. I was in my twentieth 
crossed the apartment quickly, and with her large year when I first met Mr. Fordyce. He was pre- 
eyes fixed upon me with a kind of hungry eagerness. paring my only brother, since deceased, for college, 
I thought of pure, white lilies as I gazed into her | and came every day to our house, which was a 
thin and colorless face. It was over ten years | mile from the city. There were certain defects in 
since I had seen her; but she looked more than my education, which my father, who was a man of 
twenty years older than at our last meeting in Oak- | authority, and rigid in the execution of his will, 
wished to have remedied; and to this end he en- 


land. 

“My dear, dear friend !” she said, as she grasped | gaged Mr. Fordyce to give me instruction also, 
my hand, “ How many times have I wished to| and in the branches of study where he regarded 
see you! It was good of you to come s0| me as most deficient. 


promptly.” | “My father was not a man of tender feelings, 
Her eyes were filling with tears, and her voice | and he had little or no sympathy with the tastes 
trembling. }and needs of women. My mother’s will was of 


“You have come direct from London?” she! butsmall account in the family if it did not accord 
said, as she made an effort to get command of her- | with that of my father, who was the law-giver as 
self. well as the provider. I can never remember the 

“Yes,” I replied. time when I did not fear rather than love him, 

There was a strange look in her eyes. I waited| nor when I did not perceive the falling of a 
for the questions about Mr. Catherwood which I | shadow when he entered the house. I tell you 
felt she was going to ask. She had dropped her} this in order that you may clearly understand 
gaze to the floor. I saw rapid changes in her | what follows. 
face; but could not read their significance. “Up to my eighteenth year I was a schcol-girl, 

“The newspapers have told me all,” she said, | and so completely shut out from society that I had 
at length, drawing a deep breath. “ But we will | no intimate friendly relations with any of the 
not talk about that. The curtain has fallen upon | young people of my own age who resided in our 
one long act in the drama of life. Fallen, thank | neighborhood. All intimacies of this kind my 
God, never to rise again! I am going to tell you | father bad discouraged, as well as all indulgence 
something about myself,” she said, after she had | in dress and amusements. He was not going to 
grown entirely calm, and I had briefly answered | have me spoiled, he said, nor my education inter- 
her questions about my mother, and sisters, and | fered with. He wanted his daughter to become a 
Olive. “ But, first, have you seen Mr. Fordyce, or | sensible woman, not a useless doll like most of the 
heard anything about him since I was in Oak-| girls he saw around him; and as he understood 


Jand ?” | the power of association, he was rigid in holding 
“Not a word,” I replied. me as far away as possible from the reach of influ- 


“It is very strange,” she returned, a look of| ences which might draw me into the charmed 
doubt and trouble in her countenance. “I thought | circle of gay young life, and bring me within the 
it possible that he had communicated with | sphere of what he denounced as only vicious and 
you.” | hurtful. 

“He may not be living,” I said. “My mother, a tender, warm-hearted woman, 

“Oh! I had not thought of that.” had given me largely of her capacity for loving. 


There was, what seemed to me, a pleased sur-| Almost from the very day on which the marriage 
prise in her voice. A soft light broke and warmed | rite bound her in a life-long slavery to the will of 
over her pale face, that was lifted up for a moment, my father, had she come under the law of repres- 
and glorified. She sat quite still, and with her| sion. Out of the sunny atmosphere of love, where 
thoughts far away, until the shadows came gently | every leaf and blossom had opened and spread 
down again, but fainter than before. When she itself freely to the caressing air, she had passed to 
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a cold and desolate region, in which not a tendril 
could push itself forth without meeting the touch 
of frost or the deadly chill of winter. She was not 
strong enough to hold her own with my father. 
There was a time, I believe, when the freedom 
with which God had gifted her, and which was as 
much her very life us it is the life of every man 
and woman, made a feeble effort to hold itself 
above the dominant will that exacted absolute 
submission and obedience. She was not equal to 
the struggle. But I cannot dwell on this. It is 
too painful. My pure, true, loving mother! I 
was old enough to know just how it nad been and 
was with her, as to my father, when she died. He 
had killed her by the slow tortures of heart- 
starvation, hastening the catastrophe by an occa- 
sional stamp of his iron heel! I speak with a 
bitterness which years only intensify. And my 
father, as guilty of wife-murder as he who strikes 
with deadly thrust or blow the woman he has 
promised to love and cherish, held himself in 
proud esteem for his manliness of character, and 
for the prudence and order of his home-rule as the 
head of a Christian household! For my father 
was a Cliris—a professing Christian. 

“As I have said, my mother gave me largely of 
her capacity for loving. I had my pets at home— 
birds and animals; and my heart had many de- 
lights in them. I had a sister who died when a 
baby less than a yearold. I was ina heaven of 
blessedness—for it is heaven to pour out love— 
during the little while that she lived; and when 
she was taken away from us, it seemed to me as if 
my heart must break in the stress of its terrible 
pain. 

“ T was taken from school when in my eighteenth 
year. The act on my father’s part was sudden and 
unexplained. I learned the reason several years 
afterward from one of my school-girl friends, 
whom I met at Newport, where I was spending a 
summer. A young Latin teacher had come into 
the school, and the girls, as girls will, were having 
their say about him, some of them talking in an 
extravagant way about his splendid eyes, and 
other personal charms. I had not observed any par- 
ticular attention on his part toward myself, though 
it seems that others had—or imagined that they 
had—and this was spoken of in the home of a gen- 
tleman who knew my father, by one of his daugh- 
ters—the lady to whom I have just referred. This 
gentleman, on meeting my father, had said to him, 
in a half-serious way: ‘1f you don’t want a Latin 
teacher for your son-in-law, you'd better look to it 
in time.’ What more passed between them I did 
not learn. But I was removed from the school at | 





this time, the administration of our home affairs 
had been in the hands of a housekeeper. She was 
now sent away, and the daughter instlled in her 
place. ‘It is my desire,’ said my father, in his 
cold, imperative way, ‘that you now make your- 
self thoroughly acquainted with household affairs, 
This is the duty of every woman; but, unhappily 
for the comfort and well-being of American fami- 
lies, few American women know anything about 
these matters. Dress and dissipation make the 
chief end of their existence. But I will not have 
my daughter one of these butterflies of fashion, but 
a good and useful woman, as fitted to manage a 
household as a merchant is to manage his busi- 
ness,’ 

“No society for me; no enlargement of my 
sphere of thought; no opportunity to cultivate my 
tastes, or to feel the sweet contact of soul with soul 
as life came forth in its spring-time and early 
summer. All was to be narrowed down to house- 
hold cares and duties, with no love to lighten the 
labor. If there had been love, how all would 
have been changed. Up to this time, I had 
scarcely spoken to a young man, except in a dis- 
tant and formal way, and my heart was as free as 
a maiden’s heart could be. One evening, a few 
months after my new and lonely life began, my 

| father told me, on his return from the city, that a 
young gentleman, the son of a friend and a corres- 
pondent in New York, had brought him a letter 
of introduction, and that he had invited him to 
take dinner with us on the next day. There was 
something in the manner of my father when he 

| made this communication that I felt rather than 
understood. ‘I want you,’ he said, more as one 
who asked a favor than enunciated a command, 


| ‘to do your best in the preparation of this dinner 


for our guest. His father lives in elegant style, 
and I would like our entertainments to present as 


| little contrast as possible with those to which he 
| has been used,’ 


“T promised to do all in my power to meet his 
wishes, He charged me over again, on the next 
morning, as he was leaving for the city, and with 
something softer and kinder in his bearing than 
usual. As on the evening before, I felt rather 
than thought about this altered manner, and so 
gave it no significance. As the time for his com- 
ing with our guest drew near, I began to feel a 
little nervous from suspense. My fancy had been 
at work, under the spur of curiosity, and I found 
myself drawing imaginary portraits of the young 
man to whom I was about offering the hospitalities 
of my father’s house. 

“T was in my chamber, giving the last touches 


once, and without the assignment of any reason | to a carefully-prepared toilet, when I heard car- 
beyond the will of my father, who rarely gave any | riage-wheels in the yard, and immediately after- 
explanation of his arbitrary acts. It was for him ward the sound of my father’s voice. I felt my 
to command, and for me to obey. | heart begin to beat more quickly, and, as I glanced 


“Since my mother’s death, several years before into the mirror, saw that my eyes were unusually 
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bright, and the color on my cheeks of a deeper 
hue than usual. After taking a few minutes to 
regain the composure which I felt that I was 
losing, I went down to the parlor, where I met 
John Catherwood for the first time. His hand- 
some face, fine person and easy manner, and espe- 
cially the admiration which I read in his eyes 
from the moment they rested in mine, could hardly 
fail to make a strong impression upon me. Trained 
to self-control under my father’s exacting dis- 
cipline, I was able to hide beneath an easy exterior 
all signs of the new state of feeling which at once 
began awakening in my heart. Several times 
during the dinner hour, in looking casually across 
the table at my father, I encountered his steady 
gaze, and became aware that he was observing me 
closely. 

“We spent the evening together, my father en- 
gaging our visitor in conversation, and drawing 
him out to talk of himself, his travels abroad, his 
familiarity with European art-galleries, famous 
cities and public men, and from this leading him 
on to speak of business, and his recent accession 
as partner to the commercial house in which his 
father was the controlling capitalist. Mr. Cather- 
wood addressed himself to me very often, and 
especially when speaking of pictures or fine 
scenery. His manners were cultivated, and when 
talking, the play of his features was very attrac- 
tive. At rest, I was not so well pleased with his 
face as when it was mobile with thought and feel- 
ing. The lips, in closing, did not take on a good 
expression. In going away, he said, addressing me 
particularly, that he had spent a most delightful 
evening, and should remember this as one of his 
red-letter days; adding, that, at my father’s next 
visit to New York, he hoped that I would accom- 
pany him, and that while he (my father) gave 
himself to business, he would be my gallant ’squire, 
and show me everything in the city worth a young 
lady’s attention. 

“JT had never visited New York, and when, a 
few weeks afterward, my father announced to me 
that he was going there on business, and that, if | 
wished to accompany him, he would take me 
along, I was greatly surprised and delighted. A 
week was given me for preparation, and I was 
encouraged to supply myself with a wardrobe and 
personal adornments, which cost more than all I 
had worn during the previous half a dozen years. 


_ Could I help asking myself what it all meant? 


“That visit to New York! It lies still under a 
golden haze, far back in my memory, as a dream 
of delight. It extended over two weeks, at the 
close of which period I returned home, carrying a 
love-confession in my bewildered heart. My 
father had managed his part of the business well. 
He was a business man. When, after the lapse of 
a few weeks, Mr. Catherwood made another visit 
to Boston with a formal proposition for my hand, 


his offer was accepted as a matter of course. So 
far as it concerned my father, it was only the 
natural sequence of his politic management, record- 
ing itself in a satisfactory result. As for me, [ 
walked like one blindfold, and in a dreamy, de- 
licious maze, whither they would have me go. 
But scarcely had the promise to be John Cather- 
wood’s wife passed my lips, before I became aware 
of an inward repulsion, the movement of which 
had been more than once dimly perceived. 

“Try as I would to overcome this feeling—and 
I did try long and hard—it steadily gained 
strength, until it grew into an unconquerable dis- 
like. At every visit, and he came frequently to 
see me, somet.. 1g in him hurt me. What this 
something was I did not always perceive. But 
enough was made manifest in his bearing toward 
me, and in his character and sentiments, to fill my 
heart with a dread of ever becoming his wife—a 
dread which soon began to haunt me like an evil 
spectre. The more I wrought with and strove to 
cast it out, the stronger it grew. 

“There were certain defects in my education, as 
I have said—-or what my father regarded as de- 
fects 
society as the wife of Mr. Catherwood, he wished 





and these, in view of my future position in 


to have remedied. To return to the academy 
where I had been for several years, was, of course, 
out of the question, and whatever was to be done 
for me must be done through private instruction. 
My only brother, two years younger than myseif, 
had been away at school; but, on learning that he 
was in some danger from doubtful associations, my 
father had him brought home and placed under 
the charge of a tutor who was strongly recom- 
mended to him by the governor of the State as not 
only a competent instructor, but a singularly up- 
right and consctentious man, whose influence over 
his son could not fail to be of the most salutory 
character. This tutor, as I have already told you, 
was Allan Fordyce. 

“My father was so well pleased with the change 
and improvement which he saw in my brother 
after Mr. Fordyce became his instructor, that he 
made an arrangement with him to give me certain 
lessons, and at the same time to review the course 
of instruction which I had taken at the academy, 
and remedy, as far as was possible, any deficiencies 
which he might discover. In his management of 
the affair which ended in my betrothal te Mr. 
Catherwood, my father had shown a shrewd know!l- 
edge of human nature, but proved himself to be 
singularly at fault in perception and foresight when 
he threw me into the intimate associations with 
this young man which come naturally between 
teacher and pupil. As the affianced bride of Mr. 
Catherwood, I was, in his view, wholly out of the 
reach cf danger from the attractions of an obscure 
young man in the humble position of a tutor. He 
did not know that my life was already feeling an 
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impulse from his life; that, although in his daily have gone with him. My betrothal would have 
visits to my brother I rarely came in his way, 1 been as nothing. I would have broken from it as 
took involuntary note of his coming and going, a prisoner from his bonds, and no power on earth 
and had a feeling of gain when he was in the| would have been strong enough to fetter my free 
house and of loss when he went away. He did| will again. But Mr. Fordyce did not say this 
not know how full my brother was of his praise, | either by Jook, or word, or sign; and the darkness 
nor how many of his lessons in true thinking and | that fell upon me was only the blacker because of 
right living were repeated in my ears and laid up| the sun-burst in which I had stood for a single 
in my heart. ecstatic moment. The veil dropped over his face, 
“Tt cost me an effort to conceal from my father and was not again lifted during the brief period 
the pleasure I felt when he informed me that he that elapsed before he left the house never to re- 
had arranged with Mr. Fordyce to give me in- | enter it again. 
struction also, and hoped that I would make the | “T had learned, during the few months in which 
very best use of the opportunity to remedy my | I was under instruction from Mr. Fordyce, to re- 
deficiencies. I will not linger on what followed. | gard him as one in whom all manly virtues were 
I could not help myself. Against the power of| centered. He was so different from my father and 
the new influence which gathered about me, I had | from Mr. Catherwood. I could not pass an hour 
no defense. As for Mr. Fordyce, I will say, that | with either of them without being hurt, or repelled, 
neither in look, or tone, or sentiment was he dis-| or disturbed in my feelings; while, on the other 
loyal in the least thing to the confidence which | hand, the very presence of Mr. Fordyce brought a 
my father had placed in him, But how could I | sphere of tranquility and deep interior satisfaction, 
help feeling the difference between him and Mr.| I was in a kind of peaceful heaven when with 
Catherwood ; the one so pure and noble in all his| him; but on a sea of unrest while with them. In 
sentiments, the other so selfish and worldly, and their conversation, I found little to interest me, 
in so many things like my father! At each visit and many things that awakened doubts and ques- 
of Mr. Catherwood, the contrast became stronger, | tions; but every sentiment that fell from the lips 
and my aversion greater, while each recurring| of Mr. Fordyce found a response of approval in 
visit only marked the closing of periods which | mind and heart. I was on a smooth and pleasant 
brought nearer and nearer the time when I must | stream, moving under the force of a current whose 
become his wife. drift I did not perceive until it was too late to set 


“At last it came, and there was no way of| myself against it. 
escape. Months before, Mr. Fordyce had informed “One afternoon, the lessons for that day being 
my father that he could not give me lessons any | over, Mr. Fordyce was about leaving for the city, 
longer ; and also, that as he had a number of male | when, under the influence of feelings which I did 
pupils, he had arranged to have them in a class in | not attempt to control, I caught one of his hands 
the city, where, if he desired to continue my | and said, with a betrayal of far more in my voice 
brother under his instruction, he would have to| than I imagined or intended: ‘ Don’t go yet, Mr. 
send him. My father urged him to make an ex-| Fordyce! It is so pleasant to have you here, and 
ception in favor of my brother, offering to double | so dreary when—when— I did not finish the 
his compensation. But. Mr. Fordyce was firm in| sentence, for an instant consciousness of the be- 
his decision which was immediately carried | trayal I had made shut my lips and covered my 
out. crimsoning face with confusion. What happened 

“T alone knew why this sudden resolution had | then is as clearly before me now as it was at the 
been taken. An incident had occurred which | time of its occurrence. Whether a minute or an 
threw both Mr. Fordyce and myself off our guard, | hour elapsed I can hardly tell. The heart when 
and betrayed us to ourselves and to each other. | happy takes little note of time. I only know that 
For a single moment our hearts were uncovered ;| what I saw in his eyes drew my head down with 
and though the veil was drawn almost instantly, | an irresistible force; that when next conscious of 
each knew the other’s secret. external things my face was hidden on his breast, 

“ How shall I describe the state of mind into| and his arm drawn tightly around me. It may 
which I was thrown by this discovery! I had | have been only for an instant so; it may have been 
been moving forward toward a destiny from which | for an hour—I cannot tell. But I lived an age of 
there seemed to be no possible escape, when, sud-| joy. Suddenly his arms relaxed, and his bands 
denly, another way opened, and I could see} lifted me away. When I looked into his face, it 
through the vistas which stretched into the future | was as white as death, and his eyes so sad, and 
a land of delight more beautiful than anything) pitiful, and full of tender reproach, that they 
my imagination had ever conceived. But how | smote me with anguish and despair. I had ex- 
was I to set my feet in this way? If Mr. Fordyce | pected to find there the love and the will to rescue 
had taken my hand and said, ‘Come, let us enter | and protect at all hazards, which I had felt in the 
this way and go to this land of delight, I would | strong pressure of his arms; but, instead, I saw a 
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dark shadow falling into them, and a strange cold- 
ness gathering about his mouth. 

“*Good-bye, Miss Grayson.’ He held out his 
hand, and I gave him mine. ‘God bless you and 
keep you!’ He spoke with an effort to appear 
calm. I could find no voice to reply. My despair 
at his going away was rising into an outburst of 
passion. He saw it, and, turning abruptly from 
me, left the house. 
after that until the day we met at Oxkland. You 
remember the time, for you were with him. 

“T did not meet my father when he came from 
the city in the evening, but kept my room under 
the plea of indisposition. A sleepless night, in 
which I wrestled with hopes, fears and vague un- 
certainties, or gave myself up to the imagination 
of impossible things, left me in no better state for 
seeing my father; but he was too much absorbed 
in his own thoughts to observe me closely when 
we met at the breakfast-table, and did not make 
any remark on my changed appearance. What 
an age it seemed before the usual time for the 
arrival of Mr. Fordyce came. Would he ever 
return again? My heart was growing faint with 
its efforts to reach an answer to this question, All 
night I had wrestled with it. His cold, almost 
stern, irresponsive face as I had seen it last, and 
as it was perpetually rising before me, kept saying 
No, and thrusting me down into the depths of 
despair, from which I would struggle back as I 
remembered the love I had seen in his eyes, and 
the tender passion I had felt in his embracing 
arm. How could he desert me, now that he knew 
the truth! How could he turn from me and leave 
me to my fate, when he had only to reach out his 
hand and save me! Could he be so hard and 
cruel? I would not believe it 

“But the hour for his coming arrived, and 
passed. For a long time I had been at my win 
dow, waiting and watching, hoping and fearing. 
Slowly the shadows of a night, deeper than any 
that nature knows, began to close around me, 
growing thicker and blacker while the minutes 
gathered into hours, As I have already told you, 
he never came again. When my father returned 
home, he brought word that Mr. Fordyce had 
called upon him to say that he could not give me 
any more lessons, and that if my brother wished to 
remain under his instruction he would have to 
come to his room in the city. Mr. Fordyce had 
acted, he thought, a little strangely, and with some 
evasion of manner. He had an impression, he 
said, that other reasons, back of those which he 
had given, were influencing his conduct. But a 
suspicion of the truth did not seem to have crossed 


his mind. Anything so impossible as the trans- 


fer of his @aughter’s regard—I do not say love, for 
that was something he did not comprehend or be- 
lieve in—from the son of a wealthy merchant 
holding a high social position, to an obscure 


I never saw him but once | 


teacher, did not even suggest itself. Ile would see 
him again, he said, and induce him to alter his 
determination. But in that he was not successful. 

“And was this the end? The death of that 
sweet, new life?—a birth and a death in the same 
brief moment! A birth, but not a death. True 
love, whenever born, is of immortal essence and 
cannot die. 

“T will not attempt a description of what I 
thought, and felt, and suffered—of the wild and 
desperate fancies to which I sometimes surren- 
dered myself during the period that elapsed be- 
tween this event and my marriage. From Mr. 
Fordyce there never came the slightest sign or 
token. If J asked my brother about him, his an- 
swers were unsatisfactory. To my oft-repeated 
question, ‘ Why does he never come to see us?’ the 
reply was, ‘I cannot tell; I’ve asked him a great 
or, ‘He acts as if he were offended 


’ 


many times; 
| about something ;’ or, ‘ He isn’t at all as he used to 
be” My brother spoke of him as having a troubled 
look; as sitting often with his eyes fixed on the 
floor, or set into vacancy, for minutes at a time. 
‘Did he never ask about me?’ I once ventured to 
'say. ‘Never,’ was the prompt answer. And I did 
But all these things were laid up 
I understood their meaning, and 


not ask again. 
in my heart. 
gathered hope from them, that ere the fatal sacri- 
fice was consummated he would come to my rescue 
as a Joving and loyal knight, and bear me away in 
triumph. The more I brooded over this idea, the 
more deeply did it take hold of me. 
it in imagination, and held it so closely to my 


I dwelt upon 


thoughts that it grew into something real. I often 

went into the city with no other object than the 

hope of meeting Mr. Fordyce on the street. Had 
| I met him, nothing would have held me back from 

declaring my love, and entreating him to save me 
from an alliance which I dreaded worse than 
death. I wrote him many letters, but something 
always held me back from sending them. 

“ At last the fatal day arrived. We were to be 
married at ten o’clock, and go immediately after- 
ward to the city, and thence on board a steamer 
which sailed for Europe at twelve. Even until 
midnight had I held to the wild hope which had 
taken possession of my brain. Then it died, and 
I saw no way of escape. In the utter despair 
which came with the conviction that I had been 
clinging to a mere straw, and that I was now being 
swept to a fate which I had dreaded worse than 
death, my reason began trembling in the balance. 
When morning broke, I was in a kind of mental 
torpor; and but for those who had charge of me, 
and whose business it was to make me ready for 
the marriage rite, would have remained passive in 
my chamber. I can remember little of my state 
of mind during that morning, except that I had a 
dumb sense of pain, and a wish to die. I recall 
the ceremony as something which might have 
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passed in a dream; and I can recollect riding to 

the city in a carriage with my father, and brother, 

and Mr. Catherwood, and even going on board the 

steamer, From that time until many weeks after- | 
ward, my memory is a blank, except in a single 

thing. When I came to myself, I was in my own 

chamber in my father’s house. I reraember going 

down to my state-room on passing to the steamer, 

and being seized, as I entered the small apart- 

ment, with a feeling of terror and suffocation, and 

a wild impulse to escape; of making my way back 

to the deck, and along the gangway to the wharf, 

without being observed, and next of being with | 
Mr. Fordyce somewhere, with my head on his | 
breast, and my arms about him. Beyond this, 

until the light of reason dawned on me again 

weeks afterward, all is, as I have said, a blank. 

“My brother had seen and recognized me 
through my poor disguise just as I reached the 
wharf, but before he could alarm my father and 
Mr. Catherwood, or follow in pursuit, I had passed 
through the crowd of people, and was fleeing along | 
one of the streets which led back into the heart of 
the town. Halfan hour afterward, they found me 
with Mr. Fordyce, in his school-room. My brother 
had gone to him in order to enlist him in the 
search; and not until he found me there had a 
suspicion of the truth crossed his mind, | 

“T was immediately taken home. 
brother, I afterward learned that when my father 
and Mr. Catherwood demanded an explanation 
from Mr. Fordyce, whom they violently accused 
of having been in secret correspondence with me, 
and with having planned a guilty escape, he an- 
swered them not a word. His face, my brother 
told me, was so changed that he hardly knew him, 
and once or twice he saw him look at me, as I lay 
unconscious, with his eyes full of a tenderness and 
pity that were indescribable. 

“T have dropped a veil over all that succeeded 
in my life since then; have buried the dead of my 
unhappy past. The good seeds sown in my mind 
during the brief period in which I had the privi- | 
lege and happiness of knowing Mr. Fordyce, were 
not lost, nor their living principle destroyed. 
There came a time when, watered by tears and 
warmed by God’s tender love, their hidden life 
moved to germination. When the truths to which 
he had given utterance, and which had lain for 
many years 2s dead precepts in my memory, began 


From my 


to shine by their own inherent light, and to fall | 
upon the dark path which Jay before me, and to | 
make plain the way in which God would have me 

walk. They have been strength in my weakness, 

hope it: my despair, ease in my pain and comfort | 
when my heart was desolate. And now the end is | 
not very far off.”’ 


| the city. 





full of spiritual beauty it seemed, as with closed 
eyes and shut lips she rested for awhile after the 
exhaustion of her long effort. 

“T wanted you to know all about Mr. Fordyce, 
and the relation in which he stood to me,” she re- 
sumed, in feebler tones. ‘ I could not speak before, 
and now that all impediment to speaking is re- 
moved, I am glad to have this early opportunity, 
If you should ever meet him, Davy—” 

She did not finish the sentence. A slight flush 
came warming into her face, which she turned 
partly away from me, remaining silent for some 
time. 

“T have forgotten to say,” she resumed, “that 
this is not my house, but that of a dear friend. I 
am living in my old home, a short distance from 
At my father’s death, it came into my 
possession, together with a large income from his 
estate. You must go out there with me. I shall 
return to-morrow morning, if 1 am well enough 
to bear the drive.” 

On calling next day, I found Mrs. Catherwood 
in the parlor. There was a change in her appear 
ance, as if a new life were flowing through her 
veins, She was quite well enough, she said, to 
bear the fatigue of a ride home; and ordered her 
carriage to be sent for immediately on my arrival. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

T was a beautiful old place, the house almost 
hidden from view by trees and shrubbery. I 
remained with Mrs. Catherwood, at her earnest 
solicitation, for two days ; and then, after promis- 
ing to visit her soon and bring Rachel with me, 
took my leave. I had entered the carriage which 
was to bear me back to the city, and was leaning 
out to say a few parting words to Mrs. Catherwood, 


| whose hand I had taken, when I saw a man pass 


through the gate which opened from the road a 
few hundred yards distant, and come with long, 
hasty strides toward the house. 

There could be no mistake. It was Allan 
Fordyce! The figure was a little bent; and the 
hair had changed in color; but 1 knew my dear 
old friend and teacher at a glance. Mrs. Cather- 
wood did not see him at the moment, for she was 
looking at me; but my sudden, strong grip of the 
hand which I was still holding, and the change 
which she saw in my countenance, caused her to 
turn her eyes in the direction mine had taken, and 
her face at the same time, so that I could not see 
its expression on the instant she recoguiz:d Mr. 
Fordyce. But I was aware of the fact that she 
had recognized him by a thrill in the hand I yet 
held, a closer clasp of the fingers, and a slight 
uplifting of the body. Then she stood motionless 


Her pale, pure face had warmed with a glow of and statue-like, with her form bent slightly for- 


feeling ; but as she ceased speaking, and sank back | 
among the cushions, it grew white again. How | 


ward, 
The parting, in helplessness and despair, and 
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the meeting after so many years of trial and dis- 


burden that rested upon it, and letting her spirit 


cipline, of self-repression, and growth into higher | go free. 


and purer lives; the parting and the meeting just 
here, where love in its first, sweet blossoming had 
been struck with a bitter frost—how shall I de- 
scribe it ! 

I could not go forward to meet Mr. Fordyce, 
who had quickened his pace on seeing us, for Mrs 
Catherwood was holding my hand with the tight 
clutch of one who felt that strength and nerve 
were failing. As he drew near, and I could begin 
to read the lines and meanings in his face, I saw 
great changes, that revealed a still purer man- 
hood. The brow was whiter and broader; the 
eyes were farther back in the deep, wide sockets ; 
the checks had lost their r led fullness; and 
the mouth, closely shut, was calm in its firmness, 


and as sweet and tender as in the old time when 


I used to hang upon his words. Light was break- 
ing out through every lineament. 

“OQ Helen! My IlIelen! At last! Thank 
God !” 

I did not see her face, for it was turned away from 
me. There was no answer on her lips; no quick, 
passionate movement; only a withdrawal of her 
hand from mine and a sinking of her head upon 


his breast with the weary abandoned air of a tired 


arms were drawn around it, 


child as its mother’s 
as his were drawn closely around her. And she 
had gone to sleep as quickly as the tired child 
after its head had touched the maternal bosom. 


To sleep—but the waking was long delayed ; doul 


’ 
Xt 


and fear trembling in the balance against 
hope. 

But the waking came at last. In the long rest 
of nature there had been renewals and influxes of 


interior life; and when the heart took up again 
its even beat, and the quiet breast its responsive 


motions; when the eyes unclosed and looked up 
into a strong, serene face—beautiful in all that 
makes a true and noble manhood—love became 
more potent than death, and drew her back from 
the cold hand which had been leading her toward 
the grass and the daisies. 

The years are many since these two lives, so 
long held apart, met and flowed together as one in 
a deep, still current—years undisturbed or marked 
by any events in which my readers have an 
interest. Mr. Fordyce, on leaving Oakland, had 
passed over into Canada, and, under an assumed 
name, taken up his residence there; not returning 
to the United States until after the death of Mr. 
Catherwood in London, an announcement of 
which he had seen in the newspapers. 

My father and mother are in the better land 
Rachcl and [ are living, in the old place, our easy 
and contented lives, with Olive’s children making | 
music in our home; for Olive is dead. In her! 


latest hours I promised to care for her children; 


go lifting from her over-tried heart the last heavy 
VOL. XLViIL.—13. 


As 1 write the closing sentences, I hear a voice 


in the g*rden just outside of my window, that 


stirs my heart like old, sweet music. And nowa 
| shadow has fallen into the room, and as I look up 
I see the figure of a bright, breezy girl of sixtcen, 
almost sylph-like in her delicate proportions, 


haze l eyes, ot 


with a rosy complexion, and clear, f 
| wonderful depth and brilliancy. She looks at me 


with a happy light in those beautiful eyes and a 





on her parting lips, and cal! 
‘Uncle Davy.” And I say “Olive, dear!” as I 
respond, with assent, to the favor she asks—for to 
answer her with denial is to me impossible. The 
hadow flits away; but another falls into the 
room through the open window, and I lool 


again. It is Ruchel now; and she says, speaking 


merry smuie 


a little gravely: “I wonder you, Davy! You 
are spoiling the dear girl.” 


THE END. 


MYSTERIES OF A BEE-HIVE. 


LIFE-TIME might be spent in investigating 


the mysteries hidden in a bee-hive, and 





“a still half the secrets would be 


The formation of the cell has long been a cele 
brated problem for the mathematician, whilst the 


changes which the honey undergoes offer at least 





t 
an equal interest to the chemist. Eve ry one knows 
what he ney fresh from comb is like. It is a clear 
yellow syrup, without a trace ¢ lid sugar in it. 
Upon straining, however, it gradually assumes a 
crystaline appearance—it candies, as the saying is, 
and ultimately becomes a solid lump of sugar. It 


has not be« n suspect d that this change was du >to 





a photographic action; that the s gent which 
ilters the molecular arrangement of the iodine of 
silver on the excited collodian plate, and deter- 
mines the formation of camphor and iodine cry- 


stals in a bottle, causes the syrup honey to assume 
a crystaline form. This, however, is the case. 
M. Scheibler has inclosed honey in stoppered 
flasks, some of which he has kept in perfect dark- 
ness, while others have been « xposed to the light. 
The invariable results have been that the sunned 


portion rapidly crystalized, while that kept in t 





t 
dark has remained perfectly liquid. We now see 
why bees work in perfect darkness, and why they 
are so careful to obscure the glass windows which 
are sometimes placed in their hives. The ex- 
y of 
cht 


istence of their young depends on the liquidi 








of saccharine food presented to them; and if] 
were allowed access to the syrup it would gradu- 
ally acquire a more or less solid consistency ; it 
would seal up the cells, and in all probability 
prove fatal to the inmates of the hive. 
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EASTER MORNING. 


Ir went alone by the fields of rye 
Just as the day was dawning, 
The Marys 
aster morning ! 


Salome and I, 


’ 





For it was E 
And each one carried with silent care 
Jars of spices, rich and rare, 
Frankincense, 
Spices our faint hands had prepared 


and aloes, and nard, 


For our dead Lord’s embalming. 
When He walked by my side in happy days, 
Juda’s rose-hedged ways, 


Where myrrhs drop gum and spikenards weep, 


Through sunny 








I gathered none then for His weary feet. 
Now I come to His death’s adorning ! 


Though the dr 


Through that night, when He hung between us and 


1dful day that was dark at noon, 





the moon; 
When the capt ; were mad and the priests were 
I 
in err 
And the weak earth shaken with earthquake : 
terr 
With tears w ud sought them here and there 


The gums so precious, the spices rare. 
While the 
Came ever between us and the moon; 
The face of 
That lay in the dark and dreadful tomb! 


. our Christ, so deathly white! 
ur Christ, so deathly white, 


And it was Easter morning ! 


“Who will r 
We sal ] 
As we wom 
Ail on that Easter morning! 
For the ston 
Hard as ir 
Stark it lay on the grave’s dumb mouth 
Where the whit 
In Joseph’s costly garden. 
The shadowy garden that lapped it in, 


ll us away the stone?” 
, ere day was dawning, 





n went our way alone, 


was sealed, and very great, 


and heavy as fate ; 


e sepulchre faced the south 


Fair as pleasure and sweet as sin, 
Where bulbuls sang through the slumbrous air— 


Now who should look for a sepulchre there ? 





In the midst of Joseph’s garden ! 
We said, 
But save that word we uttered none; 
While each, in fancy, looked in at the tomb— 
Messiah’s grave, by mortals hewn! 


By human hands carved from the rock 


“Who shall roll us away the stone?” 


That rose all white in the spectral light, 
The bare, unyielding, flinty rock 
That held in its hollow weird midnight— 
In the midst of Joseph’s garden! 


So, to the place where our dead Christ lay 
We came, as day was dawning ; 
And lo! the stone was rolled away ! 
For this was Easter morning. 
But who dare stoop and look into the tomb? 
That awful home of silence and gloom! 


Messiah’s grave, by mortals hewn 

Who dares to turn from the garden gay, 

And search where the murdered Messiah lay 
In the tomb of man’s adorning! 

Ah! well for Mary Magdalene 


} 


From her seven-fold sins washed pure and clean! 


That she had brought to her living Lord, 
While yet she joyed in His spoken word, 
The spices for His « mbalming. 

And well for us all if we dare, with her, 


Stoop down and look in at t sepulchre ; 


And well for us all if we find within— 
Not the fleshless bones 


Not the foul uncleanness of 


treasured sin, 
st and pride, 
But the angel-form of One Glorified! 
And the grave-clothes cursed—the guilt we loved— 
In a little heap, and their power removed. 
While from the whitest sepulchre 

Whose darkness hid our Crucified, 
Up from the moaning sepulchr: 

Messiah riseth gl yrifie 

And it is Easter morning! 

BREWSTER, 


A WRAITH. 


UT of the gray f silence 
Wet with the rain of tears, 
~~ Cometh a voice greet me 
Over the tide years. 

A voice that is not forgotten— 
Yet over the bridge « f time 
It comes like the far-off sweetness 
Of a distant church-bell’s chime. 


And I know, as I its accents 
Fall on my ear to-day, 
That the love of the } 
In a grass-grown gray away; 


And only a ghostly sweetness, 

A memory like a sigh, 
[as floated back from the silence 
‘ good-bye !” 


F’AUSTINB. 


To whisper a | 


Wnuerever there is fickleness you may say 
with truth to him who is characterized by it, 
“Thou shalt not excel.’ The man who is con- 
tinually changing his occupation, or constantly 
another, fails to 


t 


moving from one situation t 
better himself in anything, and lives only to 


illustrate the proverb about the “rolling stone.” 


Mrs. GENERAL FREMONT has organized several 
classes in history among the grown up sons and 


daughters of poor settlers in Arizona, 
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MILLW 00D LEAVES 


HF fresh air this morning is delicious. <A 

soft, blue haze is on the “hill tops and the 

atmosphere is so clear that the ringing of the 
school-bell, five miles down the creek valley, 
reaches us quite distinctly. The rushing of the | 
stream over the mil!l-dam comes up to us as 
though the white foz { the swash of the leap- 
ing waters lay down in the quiet valley below us, | 
instead of a winding mile awav, and out of sight 
We open all the doors and wiudows this January 
morning that the cool, sweet air may enter int 
our home and, loitering with wholesome missic n, | 
go out again and make room for newer and sweeter | 
breezes. We put a shawl over our shoulders and 
sit down on the veranda to drink in the beauty 
and freshness of the delightful winter morning. 
The villagers are astir; not the merchants and | 
doctors, nor the tired ministers who preached 
yesterday, but the butcher, and the grocers, and 
the baker, and the dealer in boots and shocs, and 
the professor who hears the first class in Latin 
before breakfast, and we see a lazy puff of smok: 
at the little mil 3 | 














ner’s kitchen chimney. While 
we sit speculating, the early morning express comes 
round the bold, rocky point, curving grandly, and 
leaving a great plume of smoke and steam lying 
across the valley and on the crisp air, touched 
into blue and gold by the slanting rays from 
the eastern sky. As the train brings up at the 
station we hear the brakeman’s call, and the heavy 
thud of baggage on the platform—the hurried 
bustling noise, and from ween the leafless 
sycamores we see the bronzed engineer leaning out 
of the cab, and the fireman taking a hurried sur- 
vey of his beloved, bright engine, which sparkles 
like real gold in the morning sunshine. Wesee 
a muffled form, heavily bearded and warmly clad, 
emerge, take a step or two, look about, and then a 
little boy up on the ban cons, and the stranger 
climbs the bank, speaks a word or so, and proceeds 
to mount the old, broad-backed farm horse that 
the little fellow holds by the bridle. The child is 
astride of another—an old lop-eared sorrel with 
out a saddle and with only a bit ofa halter. The 
marks of the chafing collar - on the old horse’s 
neck, and the hair is rubbed off its side by ill- 
fitting harness, The man springs into the saddle 
hastily, and the two, the man and the boy, ride 
off together. They come this way. On the still, 
winter air we can hear every word they say. We 
gather our shawl closer about our shoulders, 
steady the marine glass in our hand, and watch 
them. Pitying and loving “the little ones” as 
we do, we cannot help observing that the child 
scans admiringly his companion. He looks up— 
poor little fellow—at the jaunty hat, the fur 
muffler, the good and beautiful gloves, the fine 
overcoat, the trim figure, and perhaps he thinks 
when he grows to be a man he will be just like 
this gentleman is. That his beard will be long, 
and wavy, and silken, and tawny, too; that his 
form will be stately, his attire faultless ; and that 
he will sit up straight in all the dignity of ripe 
manhood. And then we hear him pipe out, in a 




















starved voice, in his desire to be cx 
hap: “ it was awful muddy la 
inswcr 
‘Think you must be pretty warm in such a good 


coat 

No answer. 

Then, aiter while, thinking m: 
not spoken loud enough, he sque: 
begins ag’in to-morrow.” 

“ Ah, ha! said the stranger. 

“ John Big he’s the master this winter, an’ 
he k« eps *om Shout where the y b’long.’ 

The man essayed a nod, nothing more. 

“T got five murrit marks, an’ I was hea 














times,” piped out, between jolts, the | fi iz 
voice of the man-child. 

No reply, not even the simple, casily-spoken: 
‘Glad to hear it, my boy !” 

The child looked down at his stiff, cold, purple, 
bare hands, snifjed restfully—peered over at the 
graceful hands in fur-trimmed gloves t! the 
gray, grimy, old reins with ease anc ind 

j 1 out of the abundance of hi or 
m: “I should guess your gloves war 


pretty warm 
handsome horseman settled his head with 








a little sidewise shake down i: his mufilet 
wriggled his shoulders as though achill was cre ep- 
ig between them, tou hed the beast with the flap ping 
ends of the reins and essayed to get over the road 
faster. That was all. 

Half-hidden by the 
and out among the white pillars, we adjusted th: 
glass and looked closer at the pair who had 
uitracted our attention. He was a handsome, 
hearty, wel-fed, well-kept gentleman, — in 
ppearance, and the little boy—well, he looked 
as if he ate white bread principally, spread with 
cheap syrup or apple-butter. He lack: d vigor, 


thorny rose that twined in 


1a, good living—poor little starveling—just 





stam 
at his stretching, growing age—the years 
make the man muscular, well-knit, strong of bor 
ind sinew, rich in blo 1d and secure in foundation 
that will be needed in the not far-off future. 
Just as the "y passed our home, the boy, looking 
up, said; ‘This is where the Misses li ves; here 
“Ugh!” replied | the gentleman, caring not for 
who lived anywhere, and perhaps annoyed wi 
the persistent rill « if pot rthat flowed from t! 
cold, blue lips of his —— little companion. 
And so they rode on. ith a little sigh we 
shut the glass and laid it ian in the book-e 
folded the woolen shawl and put it on the head 
the lounge in our room, looked to see that the 
bread was warm and rising nicely, that the te 
kettle was filled on the back of the stove, that the 
vegetables were handy for dinner, and then we 
sat down to cut carpet-rags. We couldn’t quit 
thinking about the poor little boy, and the value 
of kindly words and smiles, and even of the cheer 
that may lie in one sentence, graciously spoken. 
So many ese oR too, came up to us as we 
sat there, hearing only the clip and clink of the 
shears. We remembered the dark days of our 
own life, darkest when they should have been the 
gayest and happiest, for they lie away back in the 
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bloomy season of girlhood, that time when the 
skies are bluest, the winds balmiest, the bird songs 
sweetest, and when hope sings her gladdest lays. 
Friends bent over us; neighbors soothed us with 
hackneyed sayings that were the staple on all sad 
dispensations and mournful occasions, but one, an 
old man, Lowed, and wrinkled, and wise, and dis- 
crect, a sweet- voiced, quiet soul whose words at all 


paid to her that she felt herself to be an incum- 
brance, a nonentity, and that no one cared for 
her. 

All women’s lives are alike in many ways-—the 
princess may be made of no finer stuff than is the 
humble peasant’s wife, the stout, little woman in 
short skirts, and heavy brogans, and with bare, 
brown forehead. Esther thought of this when she 


times were feeling words, and few, took our hand, | listened to the stories that “only grandmother” 


and choking back the sob that was rising, said 
simply: “Oh, I pity you so!” 

Never has the balm left those blessed words, 
they are fresh in our memory, they do us good | 
yet, and the remembrance of ‘them is precious, 
The poor, old man is long since gathered to his 
fathers. Often when we stroll through the ceme- 
tery we sit on the long, soft, gray grass—fine like | 
combed hair—laying in lengths around his grave, 
and we smile as we think of his kindly-spoken 
words, and the quiet deeds and humble, that 
marked his Christian life. It was his pleasure 
and his delight to do good, and his reward is with 
him. 

We were talking on this subject, the worth of 
words in season, when Esther told us a bit of her 
own experience. She dreamed not, however, that 
it would ever come to light in print, nor did we at 
that time. In her early girlhood she was invited 
by one of her schoolmates to go home with her 
and spend a week during the holidays. The next 
morning afier their arrival she noticed an old 
lady come into the sitting-room and take her seat 
in a far corner, and busy herself with knitting. 
She was a very serene-faced old lady, humbly, 
but neatly, clad. No one of the family noticed 
her. Some of the children frequently occupied a 
chair directly in front of her, between her and the 
stove, but the mother and daughters did not seem 
to observe the movement. At the table the old 
lady asked no questions nor favors, took whatever 
was given her and no more, and not much atten- 
tion wasshown to her. One day Esther said: “ Let 
me bring your chair nearer the fire, auntie, so you 
will be one of us,” and without waiting for any 
answer she moved the chair nearer. The old face 
brightened up that instant, and she stepped along 
with alertness and took her seat where Esther had 
placed it. Then after while the visitor bent over 
and examined the way auntie knit the heel of the 
fine, little baby-stocking. At that the old face put 
on a new look—the fingers jerked and twitched 
with pleasurable excitement as they essayed with 
delight to teach the young school-girl the mystery 
of knitting heel and toe. The next day auntie 
asked Esther to go with her and see what was in 
her old brass-bound trunk in her bed-room. The 


two sat down on the floor, and the contents of the | 


old trunk were laid out, even the little packages 
and parcels that were in the till, and the bits of 
her children’s, and mother’s, and nephew’s shrouds 
and locks of thin hair, golden as corn-silk, and 
gray, and glossy brown. And the poor, old, silent 
tongue that none had cared to hear, grew noisy 


and chatty, and the old face grew radiant, and | 


glowing, and almost young again. Oh, the tales 
that the old trunk held in its sacred depths were 
wonderful! E sther said that week in dreary mid- 
winter was one of the sunniest, and goldenest, and 
gladdest, and one of the most satis sfactory weeks 
she ever lived. The poor old Jady was, “only 


grandmother,” and so little attention had been | 








| they called ‘ only grand mother 


told her in the privacy of her room, sitting on the 
floor beside the open trunk, And then Esther, 
who had warmed up on the subject, said: “ Aunt 
Chatty, I never meant to tell of it, but I believe 
I'll tell you, for it will do you as much good as it 
did me. W ell, you see the poor, old Jady whom 
’ whenshe wasin her 

childish, pleasant way showing me the things in 
h 1er trunk, came upon her bounet—her ‘Sabbath- 
day bonnet to wear to meeting,’ she called it, and 
she flaunted it out to show me, just for all the 
world like a little, five-year-old girl would have 
done it. And the style was that queer fashion of 
a few years ago, that editors in gameful way called 
‘cabbage-leaf’—just a little pat of a bonnet on top 
of the head that didn’t come down to theears. It 
was made of some sort of braid, in imitation of 
something that really was elegant, and costly, but 
this was the merest farce ofa bonnet for an elderly 
woman—gray haired, and wrinkled, and trem- 
bling—to wear atall. After I came home I thought 
so often of the dear, lonely, old creature in that 
home among young people, who forgot that ‘ only 
grandmother’ was once young and like them- 
selves, and that she had opinions to be respected, 
wishes to be heeded, and perhaps peculiar notions 
to be kindly tolerated and borne with. I wanted 
to give her a new bonnet as a mark of my esteem, 
and because I pitied her, but I did not know how 
to approach the maticr wi-hout giving offense. 
The daughter’s family in which she lived were in 
good circumstances, and I feared they would resent 
the favor, even though it were given never so 
kindly. But my sister, a milliner across the street, 
suggested a plan. She had necccd some braid of 
the kind of which the gran er’s little bonnet 
was an imitation. Presuming hers was real, 
could we noi obtain it? 1 wrotea letter containing a 
request from my sister saying that we would give 
her a new bonnet made in a modern style for the 
braid that composed hers. She was delighted and 
glad to grant the favor, and by this means I had 
the satisfaction of making ‘only grandmother’ 
a beautiful present of a new silk bonnet with soft, 
snowy ruching to harmonize with the silver of her 
hair. We were glad, too, to put inside the box, a 
fold of ruching te lie lightly about her poor, old 
neck, fastened with a plain, jet pin.” 

Esther told us this one evening as we sat before 
the glowing grate waiting for the girls to come 
home from public exercises. 

And then we talked on in a rambling way, and 
we both agreed that the cheery word, the speech 
in season—should never be withheld, especially 
from jittle children and from the aged. The 
latter grow sensitive and childish unaware, it creeps 
into their lives and they have no idea of it, they 
would seorn the insinuation—which insinuation 
should never, never, be made in their hearing. 
The angriest man we ever saw was roused with 
the cutting sarcasm, purposely spoken: “ You are 
in your dotage;” and he a hale man of only fifty 
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years. Had he seen the point the thrust meant to 
wound and to rouse his indignation, he would 
have restrained his anger. Little boys should 
never be passed by without giving them a good 
word of encouragement. If they are the stuil 
that honest men are made of be sure the good 
word will abide with them through all their lives. 

We sat in the same seat Jast summer in the cars 
with a fourteen years’ old lad—small for his years 


—who was the bell-boy at the St. James’s Hotel in | 


a city not far distant. There was a chance to sow 
a handful of good seed, and we said: ‘ Where are 
you going, little man?” 

He sat up straighter than before, and looking us 
fairly in the face with true, clear, gray eyes, the 
kind that see away beyond and afar off, he said: 
“Tm just going back to my place. I’ve been 
home to mother’s over Sunday. 1’m the bell-boy 
at the St. James’s Hotel.” 

“Ah, yes—well, you seem like an honest lad. 
I’m glad to meet you; you look like a boy who 
will make a good business man, and I hope you 
may. The world stancs in sore need of honest 
men; remember that in your intercourse with 
people. Just bceause you're a bell-boy, don’t think 
lightly of yourself, or under-estimate the princi- 
ples that make a good character. Some of our 
greatest and best men—indeed the most of them 
came up from lowly places. That is where Ameri- 
cans grow from. ‘They are like the sky-larks that 
soar so high; they bi nik 1 their nests on the 
ground.” 

He told us what wages he received. We asked 
him how he disposed of his earnings, and we 
could have caught the fellow in our arms when he 
said: “] give ‘em to mother,” ina modest, hesita- 
ting voice. 

When we talked to him, and told him not t 
quire any bad habits, such as loafing, when 
could .be reading or studying arithmetic; not to 
touch strong drink, not to swear or use bad Jan- 
guage and not to smoke; none of these habits 
belong to men who care for and esteem a pure 
manhood and a spotless integrity. And the little 
bell-boy should by all means keep the Sabbath 
and attend Sabbath-school. Ll or a stranger in a 
strange place or city, there is no safer introducticn 
into good society ag to attend Sabbath-school. 

When we shook hands with the brave child at 
parting he promised to remember the talk he had 
with the woman in the cars, and to think of all 
she had told hin, and we have no doubt he will 
mind it as long as he lives. In addressing chil- 
dren one should try to make the conversation 
applicable to their years. Instead of saying “ I,” 
and “you,” as though culture, and caste, and 
social position came between and separated you 
and made vou sti and far apart, one should bear in 
mind and say “we.” 

Last Sabbath, when the second church-bell in 
the village rang sonorously, a few idlers, standing 
on the corner with clean faces and clean linen, 
were accosted by a precise, church-going, old lady, 
through her nose ina pious kind of a whine, with: 
“Gentlemen, there is a place for you down at 
church—you'd better be watchful of your never- 
dying souls’ salvation ;’ and she drew the cling- 








ing folds of her black shawl closer about her 
shoulders and raised her eyebrows devoutly. 

As soon as she passed by they giggled, and said : 
“Oh, you old hypocrite!” 


Had she said, cheerily: “Come boys, let’s all 
go to church,” or something like that, the influ- 
ence had been better; or had she only bowed with 
a pleasant “good-morning, boys,” they would 
have respected the speaker as a sweet-souled, 
Christian woman. When to speak, and what to 
say, are two of the questions that concern us al! 
alike. Cuatry Brooks. 





WHAT MAKES A HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 

T is an excellent thing to have a well-kept 
house, and a beautifully-appointed table, but 
often all the best cheer of every home must 
come from the heart and manner of the home 
mother. Ifthatis cold and this ungracious, all the 
wealth of India cannui make the home pleasant or 
inviting. Intelligence, too, must lend its charm 
if we would have home an Eden. The severe 
style of house-order and neatness seldom leaves 
much margin for intellectual culture. Even genera! 
reading is considered as out of the question for a 
woman so hurried and worried with her scrubbing, 
and pe lishing, and making up of garments. A 
simpler style of living and house furnishing would 

set many a bond slave at liberty, and add vastly 
to the comfort of all the house. 

Hospitality rarely prevails in these spotless, 
line-and-letter houses. Company disarrange the 
books, and disorder the house, which had work 
enough in it before. The mother cannot throw of? 
her carking cares and sit down for a real heart-to- 
heart converse with the old friend of her child- 
hood. Still less can she enter into the joys and 
pleasures, right and delightful to her own children, 
because of the extra work of clearing away it wil 
be likely to make. 

With all your toils to make a house beautiful, 
do not neglect this first element of all, to beautify 
yourself, body and soul. A sweet, loving word 
and a warm clasp of the hand are far more toa 
guest than the most claborately embroidered 
lambrequins at your window, or the most exquisite 
damask on your table. There are bare, cabin 
1omes that have been remembered ever with plea- 
sure, because of the beautiful, loving presence 
there; and stately palaces, whic sh leave the impres- 
sions of an iceberg on the mind and spirit. 

L-THEL. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPINSTER. 
LEAF SECOND. 

FYVHE drizzling rain has fallen steadily all 
through the dark, foggy hours of this I’eb- 
ruary morning, and the beautiful sleighing of 

the past few weeks seems likely to be succeeded. by 

slush and mud, which will spoil the pastime of 

many a dashing gallant and happy maiden, and a 

whole hest of pleasure-seekers. ‘This dull, damp 

weather has a depressing influence upon my 
rpirits, and awakens sad reminiscences of days 
long past which tinge my thoughts with melan- 
choely. I did not mind it so much while I re 
mained in the cheery breakfast-room listening to 

Fred’s animated conycrsation and helping Neilie 

to wash and put away the breakfast things; but, 

alone in my room, a feeling of loneliness fiils my 
heart. 
I fear the rain will prevent my making my 
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accustomed calls to-day, and the Widow Smith 
will be needing her flannel waists, her rheumatism 
is so much worse in damp weather; and poor 
Kitty Leonard the broth I was to bring her; and, 
besides, I promised to read her a story to-day—a 
beautiful child’s story from one of my late maga- 
zines—and she will be so disappointed. How her 
eyes did brighten when I spoke of it! And how 
sweet and musical her words sounded as she re- 
plied: “Oh, thank you, Aunt Milly, I shall be so 
glad!” 

I have been trying to carry out the resolutions 
formed at the beginning of the year—not to let a 
day pass without endeavoring to do a kindness, 
however humble, to some one; and I believe I 
was never so happy before—at least not since those 
blissful days which seem so far away in the dis- 
tant past, when the present was filled with a glad 
content, and music and song welled up from the 
depths of my heart and dropped from my lips all 
the day long, and the future seemed so joyous and 
full of hope. Papa used to call me his singing 
bird, and mother would say, “May your bright 
days last forever, my child.” 

Ah, how dark have been the days, and how 
bitter the cup given me to drink since then! It 
is well, mother, that you could not know how, 
instead of the fulfillment of the brightest of earthly 
dreams, there awaited your child only grief, and 
crushing sorrow, and an orphan’s lonely life; and, 
as though that were not misery enough, the true, 
manly heart on which I had hoped to lean through 
life was forever stilled. The old homestead has 
passed into strangers’ hands, and the house where 
I was born, and beneath the roof of which I spent 
the happiest hours that childhood and sweet, young 
maidenhood ever knew, has been taken down, that 
its site might be occupied by a more elegant and 
modern one; the barn where I used to watch the 
swallows twittering in and out of their nests under 
the eaves, has been new-roofed, clapboarded and 
painted ; trim shrubbery and new and rare varieties 
of flowers adorn the place which was sacred to the 
old-fashioned ones which it was my pride and de- 
light to cultivate; and costly fences surround the 
front and back yards, and the grassplot where I 
used to spread the linen for mother, pausing oft in 
my work to chase the brown and golden butterflies 
that went fluttering by. Even the dear old orchard 
where I hunted birds’ nests in the dewy morn- 
ings, while the pink and snowy blossoms sifted 
down upon my bare head, has been trimmed and 
grafted, and thrifty young trees have taken the 
place of the old and decayed ones, till I should 
scarcely know it to be the same. 

ut my happiness is different from that of those 
days. Then my heart bounded wiih a sense of 
freedom and delight that had never known alloy. 
] was happy as the birds and butterflies are happy, 
as the brooklet dancing over its pebbly bed with 
a rippling, musical sound, with the flowers nodding 
upon its banks and mirroring themselves upon its 
surface, and the sunlight glancing upon it between 
the opening of the trees which stand as sentinels to 
guard it—as one who had never known a wish un- 
gratified, or upon whom sorrow or care, even in 
its lightest form, had never pressed. But my 
present happiness is that which comes from a 
sense of duties cheerfully and willingly done for 
the sake of Ilim who said, “ Inasmuch as ye have 


done it unto one of the least of these, ye have done 
‘ 


it unto me”—from a sense of resignation to the 
Divine will, which can look up through tears and 
say, “Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him ;” and from a sure and certain trust in His 
mercies. 

Once, in my blindness, I thought that all the 
beauty and sweetness of my life was blighted for- 
ever; yet, even then, in my deepest trials, I was 
not quite forsaken. When the shadows rested 
upon me, there was always a little rift some- 
where; upon the darkest cloud there was penciled 
a rainbow tint; and when | trod the thorny desert, 
some humble tloweret would lift its head as though 
smiling upon me, and inspire me with hope, and 
through it all I learned that He sometimes re- 
moves our earthly props that we may lean on 
Ilim; that He touches the brightest blossoms of 
hope with the finger of decay, that a glorious 
fruitage may perfect itself; and that He wounds us 
in mercy that He may heal us in love. 

Had it been otherwise with me, I might have 
forgotten God and His poor. I might never have 
learned that “it is more blessed to give than it is 
to receive”—more blessed to give a portion of 
one’s time that others may be blessed and benefited 
thereby; of one’s means, that others may suffer 
less or have more of comfort; and to heal poor, 
wounded hearts with the balm of loving sympathy 
than to receive worldly honors, fame and wealth, 
that shall perish with the using, and leave only 
sad regrets behind. 

But see! the clouds are broken, and a broad 
bar of sunlight is shining across my written page. 
I will don my waterproof and overshoes, and 
Widow Smith shall have her flannels, and Kitty 
her story, after all. CELIA SANFORD. 





HOME CRUELTIES. 


HE cruelty that leads animals to drive a 

wounded companion from the herd is con- 

demned. Yet how often do we see such bar- 
barity practiced by human beings! How many 
families there are where all seem to be in league 
against some one unhappy member! He is odd, 
strange, dilierent from the rest of them; and in- 
stead of bearing patiently with his singularity, 
they turn on him with as little mercy es wolves. 
Ile is pricked, goaded and humiliated at every 
turn. He is openly taunted and defied. He is 
heipless; he is in their power; and savages 
never took greater delight torturing a victim than 
they do in torturing him. I know whereof I 
speak, and I can only say that, for genuine, down- 
right, cold-blooded cruelty, I never saw anything 
yet equal the malignity of this kind of warfare, 
“humb-screws and red-hot pinchers pale before it. 
Often all the sons and daughters of a family are 
handsome, easy and commonplace, with one ex- 
ception, and that one exception is the “ugly 
cuck.” He is nervous, quick-tempered and fiery ; 
he resembles nothing above the earth nor under 
the earth, unless it be the foul fiend himself. So 
he is laid on the rack, and kept there, by way of 
lmprovement. 

Years ago, when I was a child, I used to carry 
part of my dinner to a boy who was an alien on his 
own hearth. Many atime I have seen him trying to 
conceal the livid bruises on his neck and arms— 
for he was a loyal little fellow—and crying bitterly 
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over the fragments of his books, torn up by his 


incensed mother. His strange ways and his lonely 
haunts used to fill her with furebodings. He 
would come to beggary or die on the gallows, she 
felt convinced ; and she always turned for consola- 
tion to her other two sons, sharp, shrewd, money- 
making fellows, with their mother’s keen eye for 
hard bargains, To-day one of them is a butcher, 
the other a dealer in hides; while my friend, my 
litle friend, who was made to tread a hard, 
thorny path, wet with scalding tears, who was 
beaten and held down as I hope no child was ever 
held down before, is a professor of rhetoric and 
English literature in a Western university. He 
is honored and respected both at home and abroad ; 
but, to this day, his mother holds firm to her belief 
in his inferiority; she glows with pride over her 
other two sons, but the LL.D. is the black sheep, 
the know-nothing of the flock 
Lyman Hawes. 


FROM MY CORNER. 
No. 46. 


UTSIDE the window I watch the snow laying 
its soft, white mantle over everything, mak- 
ing the fair and the unsightly alike beautiful 

with its pure, downy covering. Feathery fringes 
of it hang from the slender branches of the young 
trees and large shrubs, and the little cedars are 
powdered thickly, until they bend beneath the 
weight of their lovely burden. As I look at it, I 
can imagine myself again one of three little girls 
who used to trudge through the snow to school, 
when it lay for weeks upon the old Kentucky 
hills. What sport we thcught it to play snow- 
ball, or roll a big ball of it eround the school-yard 
until so large that two of us could no longer mov« 
it. Or to wrap our cloaks tightly around us, and 
fall batkward on the soft, white carpet, that we 
might see the shapes our figures would make. 
Now it would make me shiver to put my fingers 
in it, and I would rather watch it, sheltered safe 
in the warm room, where the bright coal-fire 
makes winter-cold seem only a name to-day, and 
think the thoughts that come, as I see the thicken- 
ing flakes fall. 

“As the rain cometh down from Heaven, and 
the snow, and returneth not thither, but watereth 
the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that 
it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the 
eater, so shall my word be that goeth forth out of 
my mouth. It shall not return unto me void, but 
it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 

Yes, the snow covers and keeps warm the winter 
wheat until the warm sun melts and sends it to 
the heart of the grain, causing it to sprout up and 
yield its fruit; and His word, when it sinks into 
our hearts, and is warmed by the sunlight of His 
love, springs up and bears the fruit of righteous- 
ness and good works—some sixty, some an hun- 
dred-fold, according to our strength, our talents or 
our opportunity. 

Out in the yard, the tiny snow-birds and spar- 
rows are flitting about, hunting stray seeds to eke 
out a scanty meal. I always feel sorry for them 


when snow is on the ground, and Jessie throws 
crumbs out in the walk to partly make up to them 
for the loss of their usual food, and they gather 
around them, sometimes in a perfect flock. 


In a honeysuckle-vine, running over a frame 
close by the bay-window, a pair of snow-birds 
have taken up their winter quarters. When the 
first cold weather came, I saw them fly in there 
every evening, and as I could watch them from 
the lounge, it soon became interesting to note 
their movements. Two or three times a day they 
would come and hop about in the vine, picking 
the seeds from the cypress and convolvulus which 
had grown up amid the honeysuckle last summer. 
At last they were all gone, and the idea came to 
me that perhaps these little fellows would not 
|} scorn the crumbs which my blue birds treated 
| with such indifference in the spring. to I tried 

them with some in the window-sill, and was re- 
warded by seeing them come for them in a day or 
two. Nowa daily morning meal is spread there, 
and it is such a pleasure tu see the little things fly 
|down and whisk about as they eat, turning their 
| heads on one side to look in the window with their 
| bright eyes, thanking us for this bounty. 
I have nothing really to write about this morn- 
ing that is worth saying, but I feel in a social 
mood, and would like to talk to many of the friends 
| far and near who have learned to know me through 
the pages of this book, and some of whom I have 
learned to love so well. 1 would gather around 
me “Earnest,” “Kiz,” “Woodbine,” ‘Minnie 
Carlton,” “Madge Carrol,” and various others 
whose articles have drawn out answering feelings, 
and we would have a social meeting around the 
fire. “Too much talking, all at once,” the stronger 
sex would say; but we would risk it. 

If I had the wings of one of these birds to-day, 
what would I do? Fly away, away, far to the 
north at first, I believe, and tap for admittance at 
the east window of a cheerful sitting-room, where 
a bright litthke woman would give me a warm wel- 
come, Ah, such a talk as we would have, while 
the canary sang its loudest approval, and the 
sweet, blue-eyed boy nestled between us, to be 
petted and listened to at intervals. Then, when | 
could draw myself away, I would turn southward, 
and coming over the hills of New Jersey, would 
pause a minute to greet little Amy, if I could find 
her window; and passing on over Trenton, rest 
my wings again, where another sweet face and 
warm heart would welcome me, and hold converse, 
oft wished for, with one who has many thoughts 
and feelings in unison with mine. After a few 
hours of such enjoyment, I would fly on far south- 
ward, where summer brightness still reigns, and in 
the little home of the dear brown-eyed woman 
would fold my wings and stay till all the dreary 
winter was gone. Ah, what joy that would bring 
to be with her, after these years of separation. 
Chastened, subdued joy, with the thoughts of all 
that lay between our meetings, and some present 
pain, to keep us from being too happy. The flowers 
|talk to her of me the winter through, and the 

mocking-birds fly from here to her warmer clime 
and tell her my Jongings. But the miles of weary 
| travel, too hard to encounter alone, keep me from 
her bodily. In that other land, where the desire 
to be with a loved one brings us into their pre- 
sence, it will be different. 1 must wait, perhaps, 
| for that. 

Edna lent me a book for pleasant readings this 
winter—the ‘‘ Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry ”— 
one of the handsomest volumes I ever saw, and a 
| perfect mine of literature—an endless variety of 
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° ° ~| ° = a, 
poems gleaned from the English-speaking poets of | speak a few words of true appreciation to each of 


all ages, from the times far preceding old Chaucer | you, whose earnest words of love and cheer have 
down to our most modern days, Legendary, his-|so many times helped and encouraged me when 
torical, quaint, humorous and _ pathetic. One | struggling with trials and burdens, so hard to 
which engaged my attention particularly was a| bear; but perhaps Mr. Arthur will think I have 
long piece from the pen of an old time writer—a | talked too long already, so I will bid you aila 
contemplation of “ The Celestial Country ”—writ- | kindly good-night and retire. Mary. 


ten in the quaint, old-fashioned style of those days 
THE SCHOOL OF FRUGALITY. 


It was a source of wonder to me how so much 
SECOND TERM OF FIRST SESSION, 





could be said on the subject without repetition, 
and the most of it be pretty. Verse after verse of 
descripticn of the beauties of that land, as prom- FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 
ised in the sacred book; enumeration of its de- 
° . ° ° »s | >A 7h) — _ ‘ 

lights, and aspirations for the attainment of its OOD-MORNING, girls! I am so glad to 


rest and blessedness) Among them I found the | T 
> : ; ae 
words of that Sunday-school hymn, dear to the} \“) you instead of talking to your mammas 


hearts of many children—“ Jerusalem the Golden” 


—one stanza of it so dear to me: 


“O land that knows no sorrow! 
O state that fears no strife! 
O prinecly bowers! O land of flowers! 


O realm and home of life! 


And another sweet passage as it winds to a close, 
with which I will close my little talk: 
“O sweet and blessed country! 
Shall I ever see thy face? 
O sweet and blessed country! 
Shall I ever win thy grace ? 
I have the hope within me 
To comfort and to bless; 
Shall I ever win the prizo itself? 
Oh, tell me, tell me Yes !” 
LicHen. 


EAR “HOME CIRCLE:” Allow me to share 
your cczy fireside « few moments this even- 
ing 

Thank you, Aunt Chatty, for those chats of 
yours. We have learned to love you and your 
girls, of whom you speak in such a motherly, 
loving way. And dear little Lichen, let me kiss 
you. You always remind me of the calla; so 
white, so pure,so noble. We hope to greet you 
each month the coming year. And Pipsey, dear, 
1 went to give you an old-fashioned hug; what if 
it does displace your necktie, or disarrange your 
hair, you will not mind that, will you? We 
women all love you, because you have done us 
good. Love those little ‘sisters of yours?’ of 
course we do. We are glad you mentioned it 
when one was married; and we were glad, too, it 
wasn’t Pipsey. Surely we feel a kindly interest 
in all those loved ones to whose comfort and wel- 
fare you have so cheerfully and lovingly devoted 


yourself. And now, Pipsey dear, I want to say | 


one thing more to you; may 1? Yes? Well it 
is this. I can hardly associate such a sweet, noble 
woman in my mind, with such a name as Pipsey ; 
why not choose some pretty, womanly name, or 
better yet, why may we not know you by the same 
name you are known and loved by at home; 
“please ma’am, may we.” And now about that 
chicken-pie you made for the Thanksgiving 
church festival a year ago. How did you make 
the top crust baked in three smaller dishes fit over 
the top of the pie, when removed to a larger pan 


and Jie smoothly as if baked in it. Or was there 


a mistake in Katy’s statement, Will Miss Potts 
pleace “rise and explain,” ’cause you see we want 
to know how it can be done. 1 would like to 





have the privilege of addressing myself to 


During the first session, you have gotten along 
nicely under the instruction of your mothers. By 
the help of spelling-blocks, nursery-primers and 
mother’s care in haying you say your lessons in 
the morning while your mind is refreshed by 
sleep, you have learned to read, and can under- 
stand all I shall say about frugality. Look in 
| your dictionary for the meaning of it. 

You have learned to help mamma first by mak- 
ing as little work for her as possible, by waiting 
on yourself. You get out of bed in the morning 
and spread back the bedclothes to air; you put on 
your little shoes and stockings, only getting 
mamma to tie them at first; you wash your face, 
brush your hair and put on your own little dress, 
and hand mamma all of brother’s things. You 
can put the plates around on the table, and know 
just how many spoons, knives and forks, cups and 
saucers and glasses to put down, for you can count 
“this is for papa, this for mamma, this for brother 
and this for me,”’ and feel sure you have enough, 
for mamma never uses more than necessary. 
When done eating, you pick up brother’s crumbs 
for the canary, and give the milk that he leaves to 
puss, for you are old enough not to make crumbs 
and to know how much milk you want. You set 
back the chairs, and brush the crumbs on the floor 
| out to the chicks. You can wipe the spoons, and 
| knives, and forks. Yes, some of you can wipe all 
| the dishes for mamma—proud, happy mamma! | 
| can see your eycs beaming with delight, for papa, 
too, has laid his hand on your head and called you 
his little woman. You can stand behind the bed 
when mamma throws up the cover and catch it, 
and draw it up nicely, not leaving a wrinkle, and 
|}turn the sheet back over the bla:.ket just a little, 
|to keep it from chafing papa’s big nose. While 
| mamma sweeps, you set the chairs out of her way, 
and with your little broom you get all the dirt 
\from under the low washstand, bureau and sew- 
ing-machine. You pick up all the scraps and put 
them in your rag-bag; you wind all the Lasting- 














threads on an empty spool, and stick the pins in 
your little cushion in your basket—for mamma 
gives you all that you find on the floor if she does 
not need it. When mamma is ready to sit down 
to her sewing, you recite your lesson and read a 
story from St. Nicholas, which you are careful to 
handle with clean hands, never bending the cover 
back, and keep in a place safe from flies, for you 
are going to bind it when you get older. You 
write in your copy-book without making a blot, 
and have a little black calico rag attached to it 
with a long string on which to wipe your pen, 
Ycu keep the ink stopped. While mamma dresses 
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the butter you wait upon her, saving all the little fan, and you glued a red cord to it and hung it on 
waste to put in your own little spring-house, to| the wall. Ycs, the round-headed tacks do make 
which you can go without bothering mamma when | nice holds for your picture-cords. 
you have yur little play-dinner— nice little pots} Already you are a real good manager. But can 
of milk and butter. When mamma gets dinner, | you cut out and make clothes for Dolly? I have 
you help her wash the vegetables with your little | cut you some patterns; they are quite simple. 
kitchen apron on, and when all the dinner is on | Bring some grenadine or other goods not suitable 
you put on your little pan of wee pones which you | for a real quilt; now lay the patterns so that the 
have made of the scraps for your play-dinner. | points of one will fit into the space left by the 
When you have set the table as at breakfast, you | other, and touch the other pattern wherever pos- 
go with mamma after the butter and milk, and | sible, that they may be separated by one cutting. 
when dinner is quite over you take brother to’ If any has to come out, let it all come in one piece ; 
your playhouse, tor the afternoon is to be your it may do for the sleeves, or cuffs, or collar. Put 
own, the little strings into a scrap-bag, and when 
What a picture of little home comforts!) In one} mamma has her carpet wove, get her to let you 
corner scts a little bedstead made cf a paper-box | have a square woven on the last end. By and by, 
lid by punching a nail through each corner into | when you go to housekeeping in earnest, it will do 
empty spools for posts or legs. Complete with its | to lay before your wash-stand. Now sew up the 
tick of picked-up feathers, little pillows and sheets | dress with the waste thread whiclf you wound up 
made by your own hands with the needle and | this morning. You are tired sewing, and brother 
thread found on the fluor yesterday. Yes, and/|is hungry? Very well, set your table and have 
your little dinner. Sure enough! that stool makes 
a nice table, and you have a table-cloth which 
mamma let you make for yourself of the thinnest 
> towels 


over all a nine-diamond quilt, pieced of the fady 
scraps, for you are saving the fast colors for a sure- 
enough quilt for brother's little bed. This all 
tucked in so cute around the box-bedstead. In of that table-cloth of which you made vi 
another corner is a candle-stand, made by punch- | the other day. That was very kind. Yes, those 
ing a nail through the centre of a round box-lid | old-fashioned cup-plates just do you, and brother, 
into a large, black spool, and covered with a little | and Dolly to eat from, and the bottom of the salt- 
red mat. Sure enough! there against the wall is | cellar makes a butter-plate for your little prints, 
a Jounge made on a thread-box of cotton and red | and those little wine-glasses are pretty goblets. 
calico, held down in places by little black shoe- | Gh, my! the egg-shell pitchers and mugs, preserve 
buttons, and finished with a ruffle. And the | dishes, and even salt and pepper-boxcs. Now, I 
chairs! made, just as Pipsey told you, of corks, | used to have the seed-bowls of poppies for pepper- 
and pins, and zephyr. Yes, I learned to make} boxes. How many poppy-seed I’ve peppered out 
them just that way at boarding-school. |in make-belfteve of seasoning my victuals! And 
And that reminds me cf how we girls used to! what a contrivance for knives and forks! Bits of 
make little baskets. Crochet a puckered little | corset-springs and hair-pins stuck in cornstalk- 
mat, widened so little as to look like Dick’s wool | handles as white as polishcd ivory. What a pity 
hat gone to seed; starch quite stiff, and when you didn’t live before that homely adage, “ Fingers 
nearly dry, shape into a basket, having crocheted were made before knivis and forks,” got a footing, 
a handle to it, of course. A nice card-basket. with which people so often excuse untidy habits! 
Yes, | see how you made your picture-frames. But clear away your dishes, mamma will want 
Those bits of discarded whalebone are not used in you to help about supper; then you can practice 
dressmaking now, but they make very nice frames, while she gets the things ready for breakfast, till 
tied together at the corner with scarlet yarn, for she comes to the parlor to sing for papa. 
those pictures which Uncle Charlie sent off the Mrs. M. L. SAYERs. 
prints in his store. Rye straws make pretty ones 














for picturcs with a dark ground. Just sew them KINDNESS 
on, allowing the ends to cross at the corners, and 
tie with blue ribbon. One-quarter of a small, Y INDNESS costs us nothing. With kindness 


round box-lid would make you a pretty corner- | a alone we may pluck down blessings from 
bracket for that tiny vase which Aunt Annie gave above which gold cannot purchase. To be 
you, and it would be safe. What a nice wall- friendly, to cheer and encourage, these are among 
pocket that fancy white envelope makes, with its the crowning graces of humanity. Kindness is 
spatter-work, for Dolly’s notes! And no one can {he ruling spirit of our homes. Let us study to 
see the address on the other side. be kind, no matter under what difiiculties, for by 

Yes, yes, I see it all! Your mother’s early | xo doing we shall scatter flowers along the path- 
lessons in economy, and correct ideas in not over- way of our fellow beings, which otherwise might 


supplying you with toys, has developed an in- pe cold and cheerless. Country Cousin. 

genuity which will be far more useful to you than 

moneys and lands. ‘Truly, “Necessity is the - . : ; 4 

mother of invention.” MARRIAGE implies something more than two 
And, just eee! I had overlooked that little toilet- | P€TS°S living together under one roof. It means 


mutual concession ; it means mutual help; it means 
supreme loyalty to the combined interests of father, 
mother and children; it means reverence for the 


stand, with its muslin curtains and mirror. And 
your papa took all the trouble to file off a tooth- 


brush handle and a bit of old fine comb, to make : , : 
Miss Dolly a brush and comb for dressing her happiness and sympathy for the trials of those 
hair! But how did the looking-glass get so round ? 
Yes, it came off that perfume bottle which Uncle Wispom and truth are immortal; but cunning 
Willie gave you! And here is another oblong | and deception, the meteors of the earth, after glit- 
one! Ah, ha! it came off Aunt Florence’s white | tering for a moment, must pass away. 


whose happiness is dependent on love. 























Youth’s Companion. Joun G. Wuirtier. 
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Ae TRUST. 
4: ot . vertcy . 
1 a PICTURE memory brings to me: 
Li ae i I look across the years and see 
: es | L Myself beside my mother’s knee. 
*) Here) x ; 
Hi I feel her gentle hand restrain 
ae My selfish moods, and know again 
ie A child’s blind sense of wrong and pain. 
, 5 
: i But wiser now, a man gray grown, 
me | My childhood’s needs are better known, 
oe My mother’s chastening love I own. 
, rat Gray grown, but in our Father’s sight 
7 * A child still groping for the light 
r f To read His works and ways aright. 
ia e ° 
oe I bow myself beneath His hand ; 
Y That pain itself for good was planned. 
my I trust, but cannot understand. 
I fondly dream it needs must be 
That, as my mother dealt with me 
; , 
a. So with His children dealeth He. 
Wee I wait, and trust the end will prove 
*) . . 
ht That here and there, below, above, 
i . ee 
te The chastening heals, the pain is love! 
ia 
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THE LOVED AND LOST. 





™ IIE. loved and lost!” why do we call them 
lost ? 

Because we miss them from our onward 
- 1° 
road 7 


God’s unseen angel o’er our pathway crost, 
Looked on us all, and, loving them the most, 
Straightway relieved them from life’s weary load. 
They are not lost; they are within the door 
That shuts out loss and every hurtful thing 
With angels bright, and loved ones gone before, 
In their Redeemer’s presence evermore, 
And God Himself, their Lord, and Judge, and 
King. 
And this we call a “loss ;” oh, selfish sorrow 
Of selfish hearts! Oh, we of little faith! 
Let us look round, an argument to borrow, 
Why we in patience should await the morrow 
That surely must succeed this night of death. 


Aye, look upon this dreary desert path, 

The thorns and thistles whereso’er we turn ; 
What trials and what tears, what wrongs and wrath, 
What struggles and what strife the journey hath! 
They have escaped from thee, and, lo! we mourn. 


4 Ask the poor sailor, when the wreck is done, 


Who with his treasure strove the shore to reach, 
While with the raging wave he battled on, 
Was it not joy, where every joy seemed gone, 

To see his loved one landed on the beach? 


A poor wayfarer, leading by the hand 
A little child, had halted by the well 
To wash from off her feet the clinging sand, 
And tell the tired boy of that bright land 
Where, this long Journey past, they longed to | 
dwell; 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Hucnings will) the Poels. 


| When lo! the Lord, who many mansions had, 
Drew near and looked upon the suffering twain, 

‘hen, pitying, spake: “Give me the little lad, 

n strength renewed and glorious beauty ciad ; 

lil bring him with me whea 1 come again.” 


7 
I 


Did she make answer, selfishly and wrong: 
“ Nay, but the woes I feel he, too, must share!” 
Or, rather, bursting into grateful song, 
She went her way rejoicing and made strong 
To struggle on since he was freed from care. 


We will do likewise; death hath made no breach 
In love and sympathy, in hope and trust; 
No outward sign or sound our ears can reach, 
But there’s an inward, spiritual speech 
That greets us still, though mortal tongues be 
dust. 


It bids us do the work that they laid down— 
Take up the song where they broke off the strain; 

So journeying till we reach the heavenly town 

Where are laid up our treasures and our crown, 
And our lost loved ones will be found again. 


AN ANGEL’S BIRTHDAY. 


'TTNIS your birthday, my precious, my darling— 
Or would be if you were on earth; 
I know it must still be your birthday, 
Though born to your heavenly birth. 
I know that the angels have fair, and as sweet, 
As these fair earthly roses I twine; 
Their love may be perfect, pure and complete, 
But never more tender than mine. 
Are you glad in their gladness, my darling? 
Do you laugh in your innocent glee? 
Or are you sad in the brightness of Heaven, 
In thinking of home and of me? 


In the night when I long for your presence, 
And water my pillow with tears, 

When I pray for the touch of your fingers 
To comfort my sorrow and fears, 

So light is the veil that’s between ws, 
The mother and child are so near; 

The breath of my soul is suspended 
For your accents so tender and clear. 


| O my glorified darling, most precious 


Of all the sweet gifts that were mine, 
I have lent you, not lost you, my darling-— 
Only lent to the Love that’s Divine. 


There are moments so sweet and so solemn, 
That my soul bursts its prison of pain, 

And soars to the realm of the Spirit, 
And meets my own angel again. 

Then calm from that saintly communion 
I defy every foe of the world ; 

I can scorn every breath of contumely, 
Every shaft by its ignorance hurl’d. 

No black robes of darkness and mourning 
Should be worn for a spirit like thee— 

Only solemn thanksgivir, and blessing, 
That you from earth’s sorrows are free. 

E, L, Saxon, 
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Ghe Gemperance Canse. 


TFIHE Quarterly Journal of Inebriety, published 

under the auspices of ‘he American Associa- 

tion for the Cure of Inebriates, is doing a 
good service to the community, in giving, as it 
does, the latest reports, opinions, investigations 
and experiments in regard to the effects of alcohol 
and opium on the human organism—mental as 
well as physical. The journal is ably edited by Dr. 
T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, Connecticut, and the 
price is $2.00 a year. 

The January number has three leading papers 
of special interest and value: “Cerebral Trance, 
or Loss of Consciousness and Memory in Ine- 
briety,” by T. D. Crothers, M. D.; “Insane 
Drunkards—their Medico-legal Relations,’ by 
T. W. Fisher, M. D.; and “Chronic Tobacco 
Inebriety,” by A. B. Arnold, M. D. Under the 


head of “ Abstracts and Review,” we have, “Ine- | 


briety and Allied Nervous Diseases in America,” 
“Tea-drinking on the Nutrition of the Eyeball,” 
“A Practical Point in the Treatment of Alcoholic 
Poisoning,” and “ Medico-legal Difficulties in 
\leoholic Insanity.” Among the “Clinical Notes 
and Comments,” are extracts and remarks on “ The 
Care of Habitual Drunkards,” ‘“ Absinthe,” 
“Dipsomania,” “Abuse of Chloral Hydrate,” 
“ Results from Experiments with Alcohol,” “ Ine- 
briety of Parents a cause of Epilepsy in their 
Children,” “Origin of Alcohol,’ “A Substitute 
for Aleohol as a Menstruum,” “The Toxic effects 
of Tea,” etc. 

From this list of contents will be seen the scope 
and vital character of the subjects presented and 
discussed in the journal. We make two or three 
extracts : 


ORIGIN OF ALCOHOL. 


} 


The process of distillation by which alcohol was 
obtained from fermented liquors was utterly un- 
known until about the middle of the eleventh 
century, when it was introduced into Europe by 
some Arabian alchemists. It does not appear 
that it was used, however, except for certain 
mechanical and chemical purposes, and also in the 
manufacture of a kind of paste with which the 
ladies painted themselves that they might appear 
more beautiful, until the sixteenth century. The 
black plague was then sweeping over Europe— 
sometimes called the black death—probably the 
same disease that is now threatening Europe and 
Russia. It started in China and India, and 
ravaged all Europe. It is estimated that ninety 
millions were swept away by its ravages. The 
aqua vite, or water of life, as it is called, was in- 
troduced at that time as an experiment, in order 
to stay the ravages of this awful disease. During 
the reign of William and Mary an act was passed 
encouraging the manufacture of spirits. Soon 
after, and asa natural consequence, intemperance 
and profligacy prevailed to such an extent that the 


, night’s repose. 


laborers in the Hungarian mines. Alcohol was 
then made mostly of grapes, and sold in Italy and 
Spain at first as a medicine. The Genoese after- 
ward made it from grain, and sold it in bottles 
labeled “ Water of Life.” 

During the reign of Henry VII brandy was un- 
known in Ireland, but hardly had it been intro- 
duced when its alarming effect induced the govern- 
ment to pass a law forbidding its manufacture. In 
spite of all efforts to the contrary, however, the 
use of alcohol has spread until it has become a 
universal curse, and its history is written in the 
wretchedness, the tears, the groans, the poverty, 
and murder of thousands. 

It has marched over the land with the tread of 
a giant, leaving the impress of its footsteps in the 
bones, sinews and life-blood of the people. 

Dr. WILLARD PARKER, 
NERVOUSNESS. 

Note also our sensitiveness to stimulants and 
narcotics, as alcohols and tobacco, and even tea 
and cofiee. Not only our fathers, but our mothers, 
could drink freely of wines and strong liquors, 
and even smoke as much as they wished, without 
developing any of the nervousness of our time. 
At the present time a very considerable propor- 
tion of the population of this country are unable 
to smoke, or chew, or drink even mild wine, or 
tea or coffee—especially the latter—without mak- 
ing themselves perceptibly worse thereby. I find 
that a very considerable nuraber of my nervous 
patients have been compelled, before I saw them, 
to give up their coffee and tobacco. All this is 
modern and pre-eminently American. Likewise 
the idiosyncrasies of patients in regard tothe action 
of medicines and the eflects of drugs and various 
external irritants have, during the last half cen- 
tury, multiplied in variety and phase, and greatly 
augmented in number. There are thousands who 
cannot bear opium—who are kept awake instead 
of being put to sleep by it. The ordinary dose 
for an adult is sufficient to deprive them of a 
One very eminent physician finds 
that even chocolate, one of the mildest beverages, 
is a poison to him; and another experienced 
physician, who consulted me one time in regard 
to himself, could not, he said, bear anything that 
I prescribed. I spoke of iron; he said iron, even 
in smali doses, made his head ache; and when I 
tried it, even with other medicines, it produced 
that effect. I suggested quinine; he said quinine 
made him crazy. I tried a zine combination; it 


|disturbed his stomach. And yet this man, so 


variously sensitive, was actively engaged in one 
of our most laborious professions. 
Dr. G. L. BEARD. 


It is difficult to say where acute inebriety ends 


retailers in intoxicating drinks put up signs in| and chronic inebriety begins; but there are such 
public places, informing the people that they might | boundary lines, although they may be impercep- 
get drunk for a penny, and have some straw to get | tibly shaded one into the other. 


sober on. In 1751 it was given to the English 
soldiers as a cordial, and we learn also that for 


| 


The inebriate diathesis is only the acute and 
chronic disease, toned down and merged into a 


some time previous it had been used among the | predisposition which is more or less obscure. 
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F ae 
If we were more acute in our observations, the | But there are manv good reasons for believing 
special signs of the disorder would be unmistaka- | that an inebriate diathcsis or predisposition carric 
ble. Many morbid changes are going on in the|along with it manifestations which may be re 
body, which give only faint indications of their | cognized months, and even years, before the full de. 
presence; others are not cognizable to the senses. velopment of the disorder. T. D. Croruers, 
tal B ° 
ADT i ame. a 
it 
Fe thing 
IIE desire for household decoration continues | the shelves, and the supports of common thread 
on the increase, and few women who have | spools with a rod run through them and ebonized, eee: 
even a dollar or two to invest in materials,; With the addition of a little bric-a-brac and a we 
and the leisure for the work, do not at least attempt mirror for the back, this makes an extraordinarily wert 
something in this direction. The intention is to good substitute for the expensive over-mantels of and 
show, from month to month, in this department the city decorators. plore 
of “ Art at Home,” how homes can be made more ——" — ewe ape 
beautiful with very little expense or trouble, be HISK- OLDERS.— m rol ered W — sate in 
and yet with a strict attention to the harmony of | 2@¥¢ for their foundation either basketwork or pain 
ialen P satin over atin case. The embroidery is done on must 
the basket in the one case, on the satin in the shoul 
Currarns.—Very effective curtains may be! other, The colors are chosen to match those of proct 
made of thin, unbleached muslin ordinarily | the furniture if possible, and the holder is at once perhi 
known as cheese-cloth, and sold at five cents a useful and ornamental. impo 
yard under the name of cotton bunting. The - ee sl ready 
threads are drawn lengthwise for the widih of an To Restore Fapep Hanornos.—Beat the dust and ¢ 
inch at intervals of four or six inches and the °U% of them thoroughly, and afterward brush they | 
cross-threads thus left are caught by lace stitches them ; then apply to them a strong lather of Cas- and | 
after the fashion so popular for ornamenting tile soap by means of bes hard brush ; wash the sighs 
towels, the result being a light, airy and very lather off with clear water, and afterward wash “cha 
oretty curtain material. The same fabric may be them withalum-water. When dry, the colors will are b 
Raseekt already prepared. Linen guipure, such as be restored in —_ “e freshness. } When the those 
is used for tidies, forms a pretty finish for these colors have faded beyond recovery, they may be given 
draperies. touched with a pencil dipped in water-colors of a onend 
suitable shade, mixed with gum-water. aed 
Tipres.—A very pretty tidy is made of white | nee 
dice canvas, which is canvas woved in squares| S1moE-Box.—A very pretty ottoman can be made ae 


like a checker-board. On each of these squares | out of a common box which can be used as a shoe- Tee 
simp 


is a figure, fruit or flower in crewel embroidery. case, by covering the wood with cloth and embroi- failur 
On one square is a bunch of cherries; on another dery in appliqué or outline. By varying the res 4 
a cluster of strawberries; another has a buttercup; colors, a very pleasing result can be obtained. Ma 
another a pansy, and so on till every square is | The top of the box should be cushioned, and the es , 
filled. This exquisite piece of work is fringed inside properly lined. Siok 
en and bottom with white, with threads of onmee Napxins.—A beautiful set of dessert napkins withi 
interspersed here and there. Useful tidies for “i a : ; 
nan tin ote Turkish towel with borde has a design in fruit and leaves, embroidered in paid. 
— a ao he ‘le a fe. An “p aa “9 one corner of each napkin, each one being differ- best n 
Sie pele wer” hhe awe steer pamper My € m- ent. Thus on one the embroidery is cherries ; ” ae 
broidered by machinery and warranted to wash. another strawberries; another has a peach, while fansil: 
ro ; ) on yet another the cesign is purple plums, and so agree 
Tanie-Covers.--An inexpensiveand serviceable on through the whole dozen. have 
table-cover is made of crash embroidered with » then 
crewels, and self-fringed on the edges, crewels in| ¢ EMENT.—Japanese cement may be made as never 
the colors used in the embroidery being introduced follows: Mix the best powdered rice with a little she 
into the fringe. Other more elaborate covers are cold water, then gradually add boiling water until best, ‘ 
made of momie cloth, or of linen canvas in basket 4 proper Consistence 1s acguired, being careful to shunn 
patterns, with borders of velvet or cloth wrought keep it well stirred all the time; lastly, it must be lexur' 
with point russe stitches in various colors and boiled for one minute in a clean saucepan. This in sea 
trimmed with tasseled fringe in colors to match, | glue is beautifully white and almost transparent, of go 
An odd design fur a five v’clock tea-cloth is in | for which reason it is well adapted for fancy work and kb 
gray crash, with border formed of figures cut in | which requires a strong and colorless cement. those | 
> a0 “ > : inc 
ee B ype LOMAN Emsrorpery.—In Roman embroidery, oe 
2 a ~s the design is stamped on gray linen, and worked 
trasting color is much used, as are also the easy, . Pipe oth a east ia: will b 
; beserga barresa te apen Aritager rl *?| with silk floss of a darker shade or brown. The pl 
— edges are neatly button-holed, and all the linen For 
Over-MAnTEL.—Where joiners are not within | between the scallops cut away. A bright ground- J; es 
reach and cabinet making is an unknown art, in-| work of satin is usually placed under and shows . ~ b 
genious people have discovered that an over-man- | through the spaces, giving a lace-like appearance, i. a 
tel which is serviceable and eye-pleasing can be| which is very effective. It is used for toilet-mats, Said 
made of pine board, neatly covered with cloth for | pin-cushions, tidies, etc. al 
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Pousekeepers’ Deparlment. 


SYSTEM. 


N even the smallest household, value of 
system cannot be over-¢ mcrae Fe since without 
it there is neither comfort nor economy. “ A 

iing well begun is half done,” says the old adage, 
ul in beginning without dctinite plans and prepa- 

: ; “Sara os 

tion ; s the common mistake. The drcsmaale r 





mes, paid by the day, and is kept waiting be- 
1USe B Loner for her work has been forgotten, 


ry 


und must be sent out for before she can go on; 
while the washerwoman’s time is wasted in the 
ime way, because the fires have not been lighte d 
n time, and the clothes must be sorted after she 
mes. The husband, home to dinner in a-hurry, 
ust wait until some part of the meal which 
should have been bought in the morning can bi 
procured from the groce TY at the last minute, and 
perhaps must go without dinner or fail to keep an 
important appointment. The children are nev-r 
ready in time; buttons are off, strings are missing 
and clothes which should have been mended when 
they came in from the wash have been laid asice 
and forgotten. “I ex t think of everything 
sighs the weary eidiine: half beside herself at 
“chaos come again” in ner household. There 
are but twen 7 four hours in the day, and eight of 
those ought, for the sake of body an 1 brain, to be 
given to <n ts r. But minutes, like pennies, 
count up fast, and those which we fritter away or 
lose in looking for things which should have been, 
but were not, put in their places, would give ample 
leisure for many neglected duties, In even so 
simple a thing as baking a cake the result is often 
failure because things were not made ready before- 





hand. 

Many an improvident housekeeper looks for 
ward anxiously to the harvest of bills which the 
year’s expenses have sowed, while her heart sinks 
within her at the question how they are to be 
paid. What is done is past, and must be borne as 
best mav be; but for the future the same trouble 
may be avoided by systematic regulation of the 
family expenses to the income. Let the husband 
agree with the wife exactly how much she is to 
have every week for housekeeping money, and 
then let her parcel out so much for each day, 
never exceeding the amount by even a penny. It 
she cannot afford choice cuts, let her buy second 
best, and render them savory by careful cooking ; 
shunning hot-house fruits and vegetables or costly 
luxuries, let her be content with those which are 
in season, and therefore moderate in price. Plenty 
of Bo J, substantial food is necessary for health, 
and butchers’ bills mount up less rapidly than 
those of dk ctors: ye t soups and stews are as nour- 
ishing, while far less expensive than roast and 
steaks. In looking over the record of the year, it 
will be easy to see which were the us eless ¢x pendi- 
tures, and these m: iy be avoided in the future. 

For those who cannot think of things, a good 
plan is to make a schedule and keep it where it 


may be readily referred to. Let each day have 


its own wort, and endeavor to let nothing inter- 
fere with th is. Interruptions will, of course, oceur 
—unforeseen company, accidents, sickness and the | 


like—which, if they do not bring the machinery 
to a standstill, will at Ieast seriously impede its 


action, But this will be of less hurm than if 


nothing of the kind were attempted. 

Where there is a houseful of small children, 
anything like perfect system is almost 
Lle, yet a great deal may be accomplished by 
raining the children in orderly ways, teaching 
) wait on themselves, and making tl 


i 


™DOSS1- 
ny l 





them XK 
useful as far as can be done. There are ba 
record who sleep, eat and play by rul 
} 


10 Means such 2an acc 1mo- 


rage baby is by 





upsets a houschold fearfully. 
es can be made to fit every d I 
i in nad to iit every one, and each 


person must lay down those which seem hash 


DISH-CLOTHS. 

E remember telling the women readers of 

the Ilome MAGAZINE years ago about dish- 

cloths. We thought then that we had 
found the best article for this household necessity, 
Lut surely we have found a better one now. When 
we asked a practical housewife what kind of 
material ma the best dish-cloths, she said very 
promptly that nothing equaled cheap canton flan- 
nel. When wi ip murred, and suggested that they 
would yield ] said we were mistaken; that 
the goods must ‘first be scalded in hot so: p-suds, 
then rinsed and made up into cloths of a conveni- 
ent size. 

We adopted her plan, and we find it to he very 
= te ua They are so soft, wring so dry, and 
are so te. ‘ 
One can make half a dozen to wash 
and another " lf dozen for drying-clo 
made larger and longer. Wecommend 
and hope the sisterhood will adopt t 
render them “the style.” 

It is a pleasure to wash dishes when properly 
equipped, with a large tin dish-pan, plenty of hot 
water, good cloths, and a long pan in which to lay 
the dishes to drain. Little girls would not deem 
dish-washing the perfection of kitchen drudgery if 
they were thus supplied with the equipments for 
efficient work. It is the lack of good tools to work 
with that makes labor laborious and irksome to so 
many boys and girls, it is very easy to made a 
delightsome pleasure out of what would else be 
drudgery. PIPSEY. 





pt swect, and clean, and white. 
ishes with, 
ths, to be 
this kind, 
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HOW TO SWEE EEP A ROOM 


JE take from the ¢ Pitas Alliance the follow- 

{ ing directions for sweeping a room, which 

are written, evidently, by one who knows 
whereof she speaks: 

To sweep and dust a room properly is an art, 
and, like all fine arts, has a right method. Well 
done, it renovates the entire room, and the occu- 
pant takes possession feeling that “all things have 
become new.” It is not merely a pe rformance t 
be done by the hands, but a work into which taste 
and judgment, in other words, brains, must enter. 
Are these closets opening into the room to be 
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swept? Arrange the shelves, drawers or clothing 
preparatory to sweeping-day ; then let this be the 
first to be swept. Cover the bed with soiled 
sheets, as also all heavy articles that cannot be re- 
moved ; first, however, having carefully dusted 
and brushed them. Remove all the furniture that 
can easily be set in hall or adjoining room, having 


first dusted it; then, taking a step-ladder, begin to | 


sweep, or brush, or wipe the cornice and picture- 
cords and 
the wi or, if there are inside blinds, dust 
them carefully. Open the windows. All the dust 
left in the room now is in the carpet or air, and the 
current of the windows will soon settle it. 

Now begin to sweep, not toward a door or cor- 
ner, but from the outer edges of the room toward 





AHensant 


Cuartes Dickens once wrote to Sir John Ben- | 


nett a letter which has just been published for the 
first time in the London Daily News. It runs 
thus: “My Dear Sir—Since my hall clock was 
sent to y establishment to be cleaned, it has 
gone (as, indeed, it always has) perfectly well, but 
has struck the hours with great reluctance; and, 
after enduring internal agonies of a most distress- 
ing nature, it has now ceased striking altogether 
Though a happy release for the clock, this is not 
convenient to the household. If you can send 
down any confidential person with whom the clock 
can ¢ , 1 think it may have something on its 
works that it would be glad to make a clean breast 
of. Faithfully yours, Charles Dickens.” 





A wortHy Quaker attempted to disarm a well- 
known “ bitter tongue” by inviting him to dinner, 
but the backbiter, while enjoying the good cheer, 
i use unabated. The man of peace, 
afier beari it for a time, suddenly sprung upon 
his reviler, saying: ‘Friend, I have given the 
meat-offering and a drink-offering, and now,” he 
added, | g him through the open window into 
the street, “I will give thee a heave-offering.’ 


continued his al 








Tue story is told of a clergyman that after 
preaching an interesting sermon on the “ Recog- 
nition of Friends in Heaven,” he was accosted by 
a hearer, who said: “I liked that sermon, and 
I now wish you would preach another on the 
recognizing of people in this world. I have been 
attending your church three years, and not five 
persons in the congregation have so much as 
bowed to me in all that time.” 





Wuen President Porter recently sat down to 
dinner with the other members of the Yale faculty 
and their guests, he was astonished to learn that 
the dinner was attached by the sheriff. A shrewd 
Boston merchant had taken the opportunity to 
force a New Haven hotel-keeper to pay a debt of 
five hundred dollars, and the money was paid be- 
fore the dinner was eaten, 


In one of our religious contemporaries a hint is 
given in the following way to preachers to keep 
themselves in the background: “ A gentleman in 
Scotland, during his holidays, thought he would 
like to try his hand at fishing 


tures. Draw the shades to the top of 


Provided with the | 


$$ rn 


the centre, where the dust will be taken up with a 
| small brush and dus -pan. Go over the room once 
more—this time with a dampened broom; that 
| removes the last bit of dust, and gives the carpet a 
| new, bright appearance. Replace the articles of 
| furniture as soon as the air is entirely free from 
| dust, uncover the rest, and the room is new and 
clean. All this seems an easy thing to do, but 
ithere is not one in a hundred will follow out the 
details. Some will sweep the dust into the hall or 
\from one room to another, and then wonder why 
their house is so soon dusty again. Others forget 
cornice and pictures, and thus leave a sced of 
|future annoyance; while a third class will do all 
but using the damp broom, which is as the finish- 
ing touches to a picture. 


V arielies, 


very best of tackle, he sallied forth and toiled all 
day, but caught nothing. Toward evening he 
nf ° , = . pear . 
espied a little ragged urchin, with tackle of the 
most primitive order, landing fish with marvelous 


rapidity. He went to him and asked him the 
secret of his success, receiving for reply, ‘The 


fish’ll no catch, sir, as lang as ye dinna keep yersel’ 
oot o’ sicht.’ Fishers of men need not wonder at 
their want of success if they « 
out of sight.” 





o not keep themselves 


“Tr is a standing rule in my church,” said one 
clergyman to another, “for the sexton to wake up 
any man he may see asleep.” “I think,” returned 
the other, “that it would be much better when ary- 
body goes to sleep under you preaching to wake 
you up! 

One of the lions of Paris at the moment is Pro- 
fessor Ilermann, the great conjurer, who, not con- 
tent with astonishing the folk who crowd to see 
him nightly at the Nouveautés, further astonishes 
and perplexes the Parisian public when he takes 
his walks abroad. One day, attired like a half 
pay officer, he went into a poulterer’s and bought 
ahare. “Is it quite fresh?” asked he. “It was 
killed yesterday,” answered the poulterer. “ In- 
deed !” said the unknowr Then it was only half 
killed. Look!’ The hare escaped from his hand 
and darted down the street, to the intense bewilder- 
ment of the shopkeeper. Sometimes the professor 
wanders through the markets, and scares the stall- 
keepers by bringing the fish to life, and even re 
storing the boiled lobsters to their natural color. 
One of his favorite tricks, which he has played off 
in almost every market of the habitable world, is 
to purchase a basket of eggs, and to make the 
vender open one. In it are found two coins; and 
the peopie around immediately try to buy up all 
the remaining stock of eggs. But the dealer will 
not part with one, and carries them home to be 
broken in secret. 


A RECENT number of a contemporary contained 
the following advertisement: “ Wanted a walnut- 
wood cottage pianoforte by a widow lady with 
carved legs.” 

A PAPER advertises for sale a pew which “com- 
mands a view of nearly the whole congregation.” 
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ashion enartment, 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. and elaborate trimmings has passed away for 

oe the time, to permit the indulgence in wide per- 

NOR the changeable weather of late winter and | pendicular or horizortal bands, broad collars and 
early spring there is nothing, in the way of | deep cuffs. 








an outer garment, so serviceable as an ulster,; The turban bonnet still retains its popularity. 
made of cloth, tweed, serge or any of the varieties | Many ladies have one to match each suit made 
of waterproofs, black, blue or brown. These new | from the bright remnants of its satin or repped 
wraps are made close-fitting, without c oe after imings. As many as three or four fabri 
the manner of gentlemen’s coats, and outline the | sometimes seen in one bonnet. Still, black or 
dress beneath. They are just as often worn fair | neutral-tinted turbans are made to wear with a 
weather as in rainy—but for the latter seasons it} costume of any shade. Other styles, much in 
is desirable to add a hood and cape for extra pro-| vogue earlier in the season, _— not, however, 
tection. The former should be made separately, so | lost favor. Broad-brimmed, furry beavers har- 











as to button to the neck, and shir red neatly around ith rich furs ea feathers, and are 
the edge, and provided with han elast A newer ing girls. Pr rations 
model than the hood is a cap, whic 1ed to ct ges 1‘also—and there i that t 
the neck may be drawn up over ihe head and will remain in vogue for » come, 





strapped in front. 








Plain and figured velvets, silk and satin stripes, n 
and gay-colored brocade goods still hold sway. S 70. 
In almost every style of costume, from an every- whethcr 
day toilet to a sumptuous evening dress, two or ree gar- 
three materiala—a plain foundation with varie- men mpleted in a iy than with 
gated trimmings—are combined. Striped and | machine-stitched edges and thick horn or b 





plain velvet skirts are used for walking dresses, — The un eexte me’y stylish, especial 
with upper-garments of rich, silk-mixed, f: hen particular attention is paid to the manner of 
and plain wool goods. The vogue of narrow dressing the neck and wrists 


Jiterary aud Personal, 


A Pants correspondent describes Sara Bern- |! and electric in conversation, and a trifle imperious 
i 

hardt as “the spindling, hectic artist, with the | in manner, 

rlowing eyes and the bewitching, melancholy ms 7 p 

tay, Sy oe [Tue many friends of Mr. 

smile, who is not only actress, critic, poet, sculptor, : 


: ; oe eo 4 & able historian, will be glad to learn 
novelist and architect, but also a painter. 0 : 4 ye a 
standing his recent illness and his adv 
. ; 








Tuomas Nast, the caricaturist, was born in | (sevent) in October last), 
. . , lei we " « « > tor 
Bavaria. In appearance he rt, thickset, a | Grive ¢ id was at a receptior 
sturdy German figure; head large, square and House a few days since, thoug 

















well-balanced; forehead wide, handsome, black t of the Cleve 

eyes, firm mouth, a Roman nose, rather small f f the oddest ere ‘ 

the breadth of the face; hair abundant, thick, fine 4 nd doing the most unheard of 
in texture, glossy black, and a walk that ix sdicates | things, he is withal so interesting and amiable that 
a strong individuality great decision of char- 2 chat with him (especially in the study piled high 
acter. ; with books and papers, and generally occupied by 


+} 





two or three inuenses, where he has spent FO 
Lorp Cnrer Justice Hor in early life was many years n event never to be forgotten. 


very dissipated and belonged to a club of wild When he is called to ‘come up higher,’ one of 
fellows, most of whom took an infamous course in | the strongest characters of the age will have dis- 
life. One day, when his lordship was engaged at appeared.” 
the Old Bailey, a man was « nvicted of high way 











. 1unificent +i tt >» late - wi 
robbery whom the j ji idge remembered to have been | THE munificent gift of the late J n Niblo 
one of his old companions. Moved by curiosity, | of one hundred and fife y thousand dollars tot 


Holt, thinking the prisoner did not know him, Young Men's Christian Association of New Yi 
asked what had become of his old associates. The City, for a library for that institution, will ats 
culprit, making a low bow and fetching a deep the effect to make it one of the best and m nae - 
sigh, replied: “ Ah, my lord, they are all hanged, ful libraries of the country. Although Mr. iblo 
but your lordship and 1!” made his fortune by catering to the tastes of ‘the 
¥ | fond of theatrical amusements, he was known asa 





Many CLemMER is described as a woman of | man of strong religious convictions, and large and 
commanding height, a striking face, blue eyes, wise charity. He was for many years a member 
delicate complexion and brown hair, worn in| of Calvary Church, and one of its vestry during 
clustering curls over her forehead, and simply the rectorship of Dr. Hawks, with whom he was 
knotted at the back of her head. She is ene rgetic | on terms of close, personal intimacy. 
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Beall Deparlnent, 


HOTEL LIFE AND HEALTH. 





the following suggestive illustration of 
rational hotel life, the rare exception to the 
general rule: 

“T was talking with a gentleman, the other day, 
who has spent nearly thirty years at a hotel in 
New York, hale, hearty, vigorous, outliving by a 
decade his associates in hotel life. ‘ Yes,’ he said, 
‘I have outlived all my companions. Most of them 
were younger than myself, and gave promise of a 
much longer life. Their style of living ruined 
them. The bill of fare was large and generous. 
They paid for what was in it; why not eat it? 
They began with sorp, and ended with nuts and 
raisins. Their dict palled on their plate. Vigor- 
ous condiments were added to give their food 
relish. Copious draughts of liquor were enjoyed. 
They lived a fast life, and had a fast life’s reward. 
My styie of living is entirely different. I regarded 
the hotel as my home, where I was to live for 
years. The spread was afiluent, but my living was 
simple. I changed my soup daily. I confined 
myself to one style of meat, and changed it every 
day. The desscrt was varied enough to give me 
seven new courses a week. Sometimes I had 
coffee, sometimes tea, sometimes milk, and then 
occasionally water. My associates were always 


Pte “tlio of the Boston Journal, gives 


The Kitchen-Garden. 





JOT a plot of ground fenced in, and provided 
I with rows of festooned been-poles, beds of 
strawberries and hills of cucumbers, by the 
side of some great, roomy farm-house, any more 
than a kindergarten is a sunny expanse of fra- 
grant flowers, among which happy children play. 
No, the former bears the same relation to domestic 
education that the latter does to that of books. 

“The Kitchen-garden,” we learn from the 
Worcester Spy, was first established in New York 
City, by Miss Huntingdon, an active worker in 
the mission to the poor. She says that she spent 
hours of thought by day and night trying to de 
vise some means by which the drudgery of the 
toiling children might be lightened, and they come 
to like the work that\then filled them with weari- 
ness and disgust. The problem for her was how 
to teach the mass of children to put courage into 
their drudgery. 

A kindergarten solved the proble m for her. 
Instead of blocks, and balls, and colured paper, 
there should be brooms, and dust-pans, and little 
beds; and instead of lessons in geometry, there | 
should be object lessons in household work, given | 
on the Freebel method, with music and songs. 
She tried her plan with such success that she pre- 

red a book with the music, the lessons and the 
Eeestcld catechism that the children learn, to be 


oles and 


| pillows, with pillow and sheet shams. 


| ailing, always in need of the doctor. The hotel’s 


physician made me a friendly call occasionally ; I 
have not sent for him in twenty-five years, I 
have seen many a man eat himself out of house 
and home, I have followed many an associate to 
the grave who died from over-eating and a bad 
digestion. I am here, hale and hearty, with a 
decade longer to live.’” 


“BUNDLING” CHILDREN’S NECKS. 


OTHERS often tie tippets and other heating 
\ clothes around the necks of their children, 
a even in warm weather, to keep them from 
taking cold. This is not a good practice. Keep 
the hands, legs and arms as warm as you like, but 
do not overheat the neck. The president of one 
of the largest life insurance companies recently 
told a gentleman whose life was insured in his 
company, and whom he saw with his neck tied up 
so closely, that it was not a wholesome thing to do, 
“Take off your wrapper,” said he, “and let the 
| fresh air get close to your throat continually, and 
you will live the longer for it.” If you are sub- 
ject to colds, coughs and throat affections, bathe 
your neck in cold water and rup it vigorously. 
No part of the body requires less clothing than 
the throat. Mothers take this hint, and act upon 
it wisely with reference to your children, 


Comments, 


| used as a text-book by other teachers; she called 

her school a kitchen-garden, and her plan has 
already been adopted by thirteen of the New York 
churches for their mission-schools, Last summer 
a Boston lady established schools in that city, at 
her own expense, and they are now in excellent 
condition at the Children’s Mission and at the 
North End Mission. 

A visit to one of them is very interesting and 
amusing. The class that the Spy’s correspondent 
saw was of twenty-four little colored children, the 
eldest ten or eleven, perhaps, and even the 
youngest quite capable of helping a good deal at 
home. They had four teachers—ore who played 
the piano or organ, one who led the singing, the 
principal teacher who gave the instruction, and an 
assistant who was learning the art of teaching. 
The first lesson was bed-making. On the long 
tables, with twelve children at each, were toy bed- 
steads about two feet long, each with a mattress, 
two sheets, two blankets, one spread, a bolster, two 
The chil- 
dren marched in to gay music, and before thy 
began their lesson they sang together the bea- 
making song : 

“ When you wake in the morning, 

At the day dawning, 

Throw off the bedding and let it all air; 

Then shake up the } 

In waves and in billows, 

And leave them near windows, if the day is quite fair, 


llows, 
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“ For beds made in a hurry, 
A fret and a worry, 
Are always unhealthful and musty, ’tis sure; 
But left for airing, 
Pains-taking and caring, 
And one must sleep sweetly, to know it is pure. 


“ The rules tor bed-making, 
If ever forsaking, 
You list to the careless and hurry them through, 
They'll soon grow so matted, 
So hard and so flatted, 
You'll wish you had listened and kept them quite new.”’ 


The beds are already made, and the first thing 
the children do is to prepare them fer sleeping. 
Working together and keeping time to music, they 
take off the pillows and shama, turn back the 
spread, turn down the other clothes, and make the 
bed ready for its occupants. Then they take off the 
clothes, putting them on two chairs to air, turn 
the mattress over and round, and make the bed 


scientifically. The rules are to make it level, | 


square and smooth, and they are taught how to do 
this. The children are not allowed to take a 
lesson unless or until their heads, faces and hands 
are perfectly clean, and this rule has been so 
thoroughly enforced that the little bed-clothes, 
which have been in use since June, are still un- 
soiled and look as if they had just been done up. 
The questions and explanations take some time, 
and make a variety in the lesson. 

Then came a washing-lesson. Each child got 
her toy-tub, in which was a bag of clothes, table 
and body linen, coarse towels and colored stock- 
ings, a wash-board and a bag of clothes-pins. No 

vater is used ; but the clothes are carefully sorted, 
the fine ones washed, or apparently washed, with- 
out the board, then the coarser ones, and so to the 
end, the proper twist in hand-wringing being in- 
sisted oh ; then the clothes are properly hung upon 
a line. A sweeping-lesson is conducted in the 
same thorough way, each child having a broom, a 
brush, a feather duster, a cloth, a dust-pan and a 
small broom. Of course there is no limit to the 
lessons that can be given in this way. Miss Hunt- 
ingdon’s book has the songs and music for all these 
mentioned, for setting tables and folding table- 
linen, for dish-washing, and for simple lessons in 
moulding butter-pats, biscuits, etc., and for rolling 
out cookies. 

The kitchen-garden is intended to be a sort of 
preparatory or primary school, fitting the pupils 
for a cooking-school, or other advanced course of 
household education. The children have great 
fun doing all these things, and it seems that they 
really learn a good deal, and even the little ones 
like to practice at home, as far as they can, the 
lessons learned and the songs sung at school. The 
improvement in families at the North End is said 
to be noticeable since the children learned to make 
beds, set tables and sweep. The compulsory clean- 
liness is a great thing; the fun of it is a good 
thing; but the ladies who work for the kitchen- 
garden think of it and believe in it as something 
which will give the children some interest, home 
pleasures and some ambition. 

The kitchen-garden, to us, seems a capital idea. 
A child so taught can scarcely grow up with the 
notion that household tasks are drudgery— in fact, 
so far as our observation extends, we think that in 
a great majority of cases, whenever a girl does 
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think so, she has been familiar with bad, shiftless, 
improvident housekeeping at home, and knows 
nothing about the scientitic and artistic aspect of 
domestic economy. 

In this connection, we would like to suggest to 
mothers and elder sisters that they may advan 
tageously use the little ones’ toys in a manner 
similar to that indicated above, and teach their 
charges many a useful lesson in their play, the 
children meanwhile being scarce ly aware that the 
element of work is at all mixed with their pur- 
suits, Surely, there is scarcely a little girl who 
would not be glad to know the right way, out of so 
many wrong ways, of washing her dolly’s dishe 8, 
and making her dolly’s bed, to say nothing of the 
pleasure and profit to be derived by the small 
young lady from learning properly to cut and 
make her dolly’s garments. 





The Art Interchange. 

HIS admirable “ Household Journal,” which 
is published in New York City every other 
week at $1.50 a year, is the natural outgrowth 

and expression of that new interest in household 
and decorative art which was awakened in this 
country by the International Exhibition in 1876. 
It is now in its fourth yolume, and has continued 
to improve and increase in value and interest with 
every number since the first issue. Every lady 
who can afford the small subscription price should 
take the Art Interchange. She will find it replete 
with suggestion and information on all matters of 
household and needlework ornamentations, and on 
art-methods, bric-a-brac and fine art criticism, 
The publication office is at 140 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


Indians in Decorative Art. 





; HE pretty baskets made by the Indians at 
Mt. Desert,” says the Art Interchange, “are 
- becoming yearly more popular and re-ap- 
pear in a hundred homes when winter has banished 
all the memories of that much beloved resort, 
During the season just passed, some clever lady 
suggested to the dusky artificers of the camp along 
the coast of Frenchman’s Bay, the idea of copy- 
ing the coloring and design of a bandanna hand- 
kerchief, which was promptly and _ snccessfully 
done. The waste-paper baskets wrought in this 
fashion are particularly brilliant in effect when 
lined with bits of Turkey-red, of old-gold stuff, or 
of Cardina] Lurah, and jauntily bedight with 
satin bows to match.” 





‘Health and Life.’’ 


HIS is the title of a new and handsomely- 
printed quarterly journal, the first number of 
which has just been issued by Drs. Starkey & 

Palen of this city. It is to be a “ Record of Cases 
and Cures under the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment,” and a medium through which the public 
may gain larger and more explicit information in 
regard to this new development of curative force, 
the surprising results of which are awakening a 
wide-spread interest The first number of Health 
| and Life contains a carefully-written answer to the 
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question, “ What is Compound Oxygen, and how 
does it Cur in which the scientific basis and 
therapeutical action of this new agent are familiarly 
explained, so that any reader of ordinary intelli- 
gence can understand them. The cases and cures 
published in this number are certainly of a most 
remarkable character, and fully justify the doctors 
in their assertion that “There cannot be found in 
the journals of any school of medicine a record of 
more brilliant cures.” 

Health and Life is intended for free circulation, 
and a copy of this first number will be mailed to 
any one who writes for it. The doctors’ address 
can be found on the fourth cover page of Home 
MAGAZINE. 


“Avarice and Love.” 

UR frontispiece gives an engraved copy of a 
picture by a Munich artist—L. Lofitz. Speak- 
ing of this picture, The Magazine of Art 

says: ‘“ Nothing could be finer than the head of 
the old man, who gloats over his golden pieces, or 
sweeter than the face of his lovely daughter, as it 
sparkles up archly in the presence of her lover. 
The picture may be regarded as a fair example of 
the capacity the Munich school in gnere of the 
higher kind. Although the old man is avaricious, 
his avarice is dominated by a stronger passion— 
that of Jove for his daughter. The two have had 
a long chat about the young clerk before he entered, 
and her winning ways and sparkling eyes have 
made the old man relent. It is this delightful 
change that we see her telegraphing to her lover 
by means of the flower in her hand; and we feel, 
as we gaze on the picture, that all will end well, 
and that Avarice will own willing obedience to 
Love. Let us wish the lovers happiness, and 
trust that their mutual confidence through life may 
always be as cordial as now.” 


Words of Encouragement. 


FW\HESE are always pleasant and helpful, and in- 
spire to new efforts. This year our letters ar¢ 
full of such words; and we have the most grati- 

fying assurances that the Home MAGAZINE is gain- 
ing a deeper and still deeper hold upon the hearts 
and confidence of the people. A lady in sending an 
article for publication, says: “I must add a word 
about the Home MaGazine. The more I see it, 
the more I am charmed with it. It is emphati- 
cally a home magazine, and has a place which no 
other can fill. I wish its pure precepts and prac- 
tical suggestions might go to every home in the 
land. Although I have only read it for a few 
months, it comes to my lonely invalid’s corner, 
like the visits of an old and valued friend.” 


A NOVEL system of insurance for girls has ex- 
isted for several generations among the Danish 
nobility of Copenhagen. A nobleman, upon the 
birth of a daughter, enrolls her name with the in- 
surance society, paying at the time a fee, and sub- 
sequently an annual sum, until she reaches twenty- 


one. She then becomes entitled to a fixed income | 


from the society, and to apartments in the large 
building of the association, which is surrounded 
by gardens and a park. Should her father die in 
her childhood, she may immediately occupy the 
apartments. Should she die or marry, the income 
and the right to entail the home both lapse, 


“THE person who has been once intoxicated,” 
says Dr. Crothers, “is always threatened with 
inebriety, and, no matter what his will-power may 
be, is less safe from future attacks than the person 
who has never drank.” 


ublishers’ Department, 


THE PUBLISHER OF THE CHICAGO 
IN TER-OCEAN 
Gives, in that paper, the following unsolicited 


testimonial, which speaks for itself: 

Office of The Inter-Ocean, Chie Jan, 10, 1880. 

Drs. StarKEY & PALEN: Gentlemen—It is 
contrary to my rules to give certificates to the 
many healing remedies that are advertised, but 
my experience with “Compound Oxygen”’ has 
veen such that I feel it my duty to recommend it 
to all my acquaintances suffering from overwork 
and a tendency to pulmonary trouble. In Octo- 
ber, 1878, I was in very poor health. My system 
had been much overtaxed, and a cold contracted 
in the spring seemed to have taken permanent 
hold on my lungs. I had had several alight hem- 
orrhages, was troubled with a cough and was much 
reduced in flesh. J was di ed, and my family 


. alarmed at my condition. A friend in Boston sent 


my wife one of your little books, strongly recom- 
mending your remedy. I was besought to order 
the Home Treatment, and did so. I followed in- 
structions faithfully, and in three months was a 
new man. My troubles had almost entirely dis- 
appeared. The improvement had been quiet, but 
certain and sure from the time I first began its 
use. I feel very grateful to you for it, and wish 
that I could persuade all suffering in a similar 
way to perseveringly use your very simple and 
eflective remedy. Business is very confining and 
exacting, and when I take cold and feel myself 
running down, I resort to Compound Oxygen, and 
it is always prompt in its results. I feel like com- 
mending it toall. It is not a kill-or-cure remedy. 
If it does not cure, it surely does not injure. : 
Yours truly, Wa. Penn Nixon. 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its Action 
and Results, sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY & 
PaLEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Vick’s FLorAL Guipr.—This work is before us, 
and those who send five cents to JAmEs VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y., for it will be disappointed. In- 
stead of getting a cheap thing, as the price would 
seem to indicate, they will receive a very hand- 
some work of one hundred pages, and perhaps 
five hundred illustrations—not cheap, but elegant 
illustrations, on the very best of calendered paper, 
and as a set-off to the whole, an elegant Colored 
Plate that we would judge cost twice the price of 
the book. 


CASTORIA IS PLEASANT TO TAKE, contains 
nothing narcotic, and always regulates the stomach 
and bowels. No Sour-curp or Wind-colic; no 
FEVERISHNEsS or Diarrhea; no Congestion or 
Worms, and no Cross CHILDREN or WORN-OUT 
Moruers where CasToria is used. 
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